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** Don’t, FOR HEAVEN'S SAKE! I COULDN'T BEAR THAT!” HAROLD SAID, WITH A SHARP PAIN IN HIS VOICE. 


HAROLD VANE: ARTIST. 


[A NOVELETTE.]) 


(Conclwded.) 


CHAPTER V.—(continued.) 


** Noruina, nothing,” Harold said, hurriedly, 
“Why do you come and watch me, Muriel? My 
nerves are a little out of order, that is all. I was 
vexed with a andIam pre pa 
my picture. on’t worry yourself, ¢ 2 to 
your music, I have not heard you sing for an 
age; and don't take fancies into your pretty 
head, If I were {ll you would know it soon 


“: 

“You are, you mush be, or you would 
not wish to die, Why should you keep it from 
prt iy ad An TI out of your heart alto- 





“You have every bit of my heart, and you 
know it, dear,” Harold Vane said, pressing 
to his breast, and kissing her tenderly. “I don’t 
know what you have heard me say, but I know 
thie, I am a passionate, excitable fellow, and say 
many things that are not strictly what I think. 
If you have ever heard me say I wished I was 
dead it was over some petty worry or other that 
has driven me half mad at time. Go and get 


_—_ and we will go for a drive, and have some | was 
mu 


when we come home, I shall not work 
any | more to-day. I have lost the thread of my 


Lady Muriel sighed as she thought how often 
that had seemed to have been the case lately ; 
how often her husband had suddenly put down 
his brush and declared he had lost his idea. 

What was it that was shadowing the home 
like a sp rie py ing over them like an 
—* d and spoiling the brightness of her 


It it were money, surely they might retrench 
and live in obscurity and con ons ae 





what they were spending ; and she cast about in 


her | her own mind for a way to begin ; it would have 


to be a felt sure of that. She saw 
no way to save fo small things, They would 
have to drop their expensive mode of living and 
sep up ® more moderate household in some less 
fashionable quarter of the town. - 


She was ignorant of what a great many people 
had alread: n to suspect, of what, indeed, 
1 upon as a certain fact by many of 


their acquaintances, The Duke of Carnmath was 
even then dizcussing [t amongst his friends at 
the club. 

“Don’t know what’s wrong with him!” a 
friend of Harold’s said to him, when he men- 
tioned the artist’s name in the course of conver- 
sation, and —— an opinion.that he was ill. 


“ He's I had it from Ogilvie himself ; 
he to him only last week!” 

“ Ogilvie should have held his ¢ e,” the 
Duke said, “If it is true, it pot be 
spoken of !” 


“It was inadvertently said,” the gentleman 
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waglioty, “and, indeed, it was more whab I 
path ered from him than what he actually stated. 

was & word or two. of piby-for. poor Lady 
Muriel that showed me the true state of the 
case.” 

“Tf it is true, Heaven help him and her |” 
the Duke sald, gravely, “I am afraid it will 
mean ruin.” 

“Raia | of course it will, ets upto his ears 
fn debt of -all-sorts;-- His marrisze ‘was an ex- 
peneive lutury. He had better have, left Lord 
Tewplestowe's daug ter alone; she comes of an 
expéentive'rice™ 

**T am a friend of Lady Muriel’s, and I cannot 
hear her name bandied about in that fashion,” 
the Duke said, guietly, and the conversation 

d. 

“Blind!” he said to himself as he strolled 
homewards, “ Heaven help them, indeed ! But 
how! I will call there again, I will not let bis 
foolish pride and temper come between us, If he 
will not have me for a friend he may be sorry for 
it, Tcan keep him out of Devereux’s clutches, 


was beset 





ite sini: 26, 1 
by coarse-minded creditors, of § om ry and hope for best, 4 Hs e 4 
| she knew nothing, and forced, injthe midst d& hay yourself }'? 43 "fe 


own pray by Ree poor x whore presence fright- 
ened her, and give urances that she 

must be talse, and that they shoal ake erie = Gh 
time. Mr. Vane was not so very 7" she ag iwre 4 
and in a little time he would be ‘about again, and 


able to — all demands, 
hey knew better then smc 
the the Fone of th yg wey epee ad | 
pom hat lithe eh la Sin bad 
on 
ehe hi er eke” The ostechies” ceased 


almost as enblealy as they had begun, and she 
thought in her innocence that the tradespeople, 
and those who had come with angry words and 
fierce demanda, had been softened by her sorrow, 
and were willing to give time, 

She did not know, though society did, that 
a friend had come to the rescue, and that the 
Duke of Carnmath had made himself responsible 
for the greater part of the many debts that had 
] Sprung up around the popular artist like mush- 





any way.’ rooms in a meadow. Perhaps in all London 
Another mouey-lender was in his mind as he {there was fo one so really ignorant of the state 

spoke ; one to ie it had come to know- | of his affairs as the lovin ge who watched 

ledge that Harold Vane was alao indebted. Ina| him with such agony. in he ac 

few months he. would be dunning the unlucky | never hersel 

artist, and unless matters were settled his appli- The doctors spoke 

cation would in all probability mean ruin. her, and told Ta that ie husband 
“No wonder he was angry and suspicious, | constitution, and would rally 

loi 





poor fellow,” he thought, as he passed the hous®| the time seeiitd 
and saw the pretty carriage that had helped to} of life coming” 
bring about the entanglement in the artist's } gas so small, 
affairs standing at the door. ‘'T should not have: called the death-li 
acivil word for anyone under such circunis and cited to her ii 
Poor Muriel ! poor girl! what a future for Wr. | there had been per 
She re have to give up that pretty wy, F am] affection. But they’ 
afraid,” 
The little equipage was a costly affair, aud young art! 
meant a large yearly cum to keep it up; but) He would peor 
Harold Vane would have worked himself into | “ put” 
his grave—as he very nearly had done—sooner 
than his darling should have wanted this appen- 
dage to her comfort, i 
She did not see the bills that came In for its | caused by hie illness, 
maintenance, she only ed'her drives as part | had had to do battle wit 
of her daily life, and lo pretty ponied with | and insubordinate servar 
a careassing affection ‘that’ whe' extended to all 
dumb things. go unreasonably 
That came evening tho Doke of Carnmath, | shout his prohibiti 7 
¢ ing home to dinner, eswimen busy laying dows | and misery, and tubh 
tan in front of HarolaVaiie’s house. The blin@s | thankfulness when cllered 
were down in the upstairs room, and a rervatit }'was quite i a ‘ 
or two lounging about the door watching the men } had been all in all fo One 
as they ehovel!ed out the tan, She had sought 
"Is avything the matter?” he asked, 


women do, and he made the 4 
* Ves, your grace,” was the answer, “‘ my master | his old friénd’s of atrivin 
is very ill,” F beyond his reach, 
% Indeed | Since when? I saw him this! . There plenty. of tthe door of 
morning.” . the preti & wonder in the 
“ The doctor says it has been coming cn for a | art world, bait bo Bilpers. Everybody was 


long time,” the man replied, “He went out | for the * poor ‘Lady Muriel” 1 But "s seemed 
with my lady about four o’clock, and when they | rather “a judgment upon her for her hasty 
were in the Park she told Andrews to drive home marriage, and her fashionable acquaintances 
fast, for the master waa ill, He was quite insen- | « d. by on the other.aide.” , 

eible when they brought hima in; and he has not | “**fow is he?” asked the Deke on the third 
“—— since, A fit of me sort hee raid it was, | day after Harold’s seizure,. He had come as 
and they don’t eeem to give much ho usual, and Muriel had come do im, and 

“ And -how iaTindy wants be ‘Duke asked, bi inty , ae rs 


inexpressibly shocked at what We héard.: RwO Se ee 


ven ber hand 4 ent 
° oS He te oe 
Keepin up: My pron pee Pr ps “grace, the | igse mi Ti .” thou} t, when Harold was 

miss replied,’ ‘I heard one of thie doctors "say" ee Betis zor and he--well 
when'he cate down that but for ber wense’ and! Ny 
clear-Leadeduess master would have died ‘before*| ween i oa ap AS oon ws “Engand 
they could have got'to him; ' She ‘tooks dreadful, wai about again he w 
poor lady;-bubtebe is quitecalni.?: “©: a ‘while’; but Be bas py! amy now 

*:Give her my cardjand tell her T will walt’ \sorrow.” | ‘e would Wait and see the issue of 
again in a couple of hours to seelf there’ fs ‘any | ‘ined.’ Murfél y ele, and there’ were, 
thing I can do,’ ‘Teil her'people that anything in| dark’ citclés rouh ett looked like a 
my house is at hep service it wanted, and take’) woman who had "thevegh & lifetime of 
her my sincerest sympathy.” sorrow, and ber. oy th twitched nervously. 

"Ta itieomiug so: s00n }’ hewasked® bitaself as | as said, in & gasping 
hewalked sadlysaway, Poor) Vane! ° What’! tons, artis Cal could hardly out her words, 
will the end of ial be, T wonder >" ‘| © BubT don’t belleve theca. a. 


‘darling’ cd bi x3 86 deci, ad 


| slorie, 
i) & rire rl a } mintte, 
find as yee re 


sobs ; ‘she could nd 


Uv rare we od ’ 


CHAPTER eg 


Tr was voming now—the rain and desblation rh drew her to the couch and aan ee iad | 


that Harold Vane had feared. The news’ went |) 
nbeoad. that he'wad dead, and Mis terrified’ wite | 





Sty woud” not “deceive you,” “he' anid,” 


NS I cannot sleep, I cannot lente him, I 
atin oo to hie pow. $ bach t me,” 

. plese come, y;" ssid 
“Marie's ania, putting her fend at the door, 
| teas Wscheriy is here, and the nurse says there 


t cha AR we ow 
' Muriel said to her companion, - 
exe tty ig, Se grey in fees ties inetd 


means thet be he 

eto wae hand ef fo. me th bi —— 
upon, went u er, 

at ber loneliness in this greaf trouble. She wae 
as much without friends now that her mona ord 
was battling with death—on the bie! Bae 

the dark river—as she bad been in rial 
hour when she had first told herself that she 
loved him m4 let him comfort her {m her firsb 


great sorro 
“Iwill befriend her ff I can,” he sald, 
pce ‘* Leb the world say~what it willy ae. 
never know what I have done already. If 


fellow dies, ah! take care, Ernest. 
Canad it is dangerous ground. He isn’t bys | 











































i" Yes, my lord, it's two 4 abn 


tet 


from my heart Ehope ehe ie mistaken, and 


Pex 


me but in the ‘bhorderland. The nurse 
od upias Lady Muriel entered the room agaiv,. 
ttle surprise on her face at the sight 
ike ; she knew him well, anf@ had heard: 
mg of the gossip that had been going. 


a cheek, that looked es if there were- 
derneath the skin to flush back into- 
pes aes ae oe b me,” 

; window-- 
ie actor came 


ig: Wane. wneras ; Snot 

at ae nd looked abo vith &- 
ac ‘that had no recollection S| 
| farthest, I 


‘promise you, and you will ad the money, 

Gait yon eat? I Bae not ask, it bub for her 

for Muriel’s, She does not know that it 

‘ands betwen us and ruin.” 

“Speak to him, Lady Muriel, thedootor said ;- 

“he is waking to the world again, but slowly,” 

* rhe he die?” 

© Her ii ps formed the question, but it was: 
scarcely audible, and the badly doctor took her 

hand, tau a cold and trembling, and patted ib- 


tly. 
oe dear lady,” he 








% He is in the hands of Heaven, 
said. He thought it was death,” but he could 
not tell this worn-out, sorrowing creature that, 
{n all ok tee yt it was the last effort of expir-- 


. arcld, darling, speak to me.” 


There was no —s ia her voice, no that: 
ess or disturb, : 
| ste speak Bs ibelle ences 













Vie Lady Muriel as vontectctie as Hy 
what constrained ~—i would admit of, 


| talking t hi a angler —— ae 
ent ts : 
ml ie oN ay" 

“ Here—here—close to you.” 

She put her hand onihis, as fit on the 
coverlid, and the feeble. fingers. over it 
Ape ‘ yt ae Sek Keer 

« £9 ear, 80 

ree ra eat a sie 

wpiaigte on re ae ad. E Pd a 
Vaokied at har ftp ght 

j ~ the 
|p tre , there ts pre : 
eters Vas 
‘nob sy ' tb oun Spe . 
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‘see again—never handis brush or 
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-would only wake to die, the doctor said; but 
they heard his voice as they ‘eotered the room, 


-and knew that for the present, at least, he was 


safe,” ; 
“There fe ‘ho light,""he said, somewhat ‘fret- 
fully ; “draw up the blind; Muriél, I cannot see 
Ou. “ ase : . 


A niga from the doctor stopped the answer 

that was upon gfe 
** Nob yet,” he sald, advancing to the bedside ; 
“when You teited'a little more you shall 
have all-the ligt that we-can give you. Be con- 
teut to"be fed and waited on in the dark till you 
have had another sleep, and you will be much 
better, please Heaven. - Take her away,’ he 
added, Aurriedly, to the nurse, who turned sud- 
-denly, cn anh it Lady Muriel as she was falling; 
he must not till he ie better 


able to bear it.” 
"* He'fs blind; then 1) @ ’ 
The the oe gran under his’ breath; 


' by an . 
- “ Hopel the doctor wsaid’y “but he 
must not Know it yet if'ft can be avoided: - His 
is a Ben ‘temperament, and the shock will 
be dreadful.” Poor things—poor things |” 

Hopel blind! There was no use in beating 
about sh; ‘or sttiving to coriceal’ the fact. 
Wety gently Lady Muriel was told when she roused 
from hér deathlike swoon of “wearinéss and agi- 
tation, her husband would live, but his life wou 
be like a living death’ to him—he® would ‘never 
palette—never 
revel in the delights of .forta and: colour ia which 
be hed-had sich keen enjoyment, 4 

cid ob mhded Ly shlal raed thie, tine, she 
wo nob’ vhis! grave this she 
‘would have tobe ial’ hand 40" hiss te elt 
time tocome, She ‘not’ grieve for hereelf— 
she would hive gone ‘through the world 
for his sake—but for him—for the dreariness 
and blight that had come upon his life, 

He was told, how shé never knew, for with the 
‘knowledge'thabthe danger. to“his life was over 


‘for the present, she sunk into such utter’ ex: 
-haustion ‘that 1 eat SE hing but sleep, dad 
‘she 


four and twenty: hours “passed before 
stood’ by his dide agaim ahd Hatened to his despair 
“teeaeveoner. 

donly been! more provident while he 
could sge—if he bad not lost: so many opportu. 
nitiesifi he had«done anything in ‘the wide 
world to-thakea provision for her, his darling ; 
and so-oM, tee ached. and her 


do} Whab/shoold they-turn 





Somehow the creditors did not Seable ber. 


Tadeed, one.to:whom she. ‘on the subject of 
iis ULI eer BS teens elle aolotoken ane ta 
did not owe him anything ; and others eaid there 


was plenty of time, they, were quite-content to 


society 7” she eaid, decidedly, 

mourata tha break-up. of theli: home. and the 
ioas of all, the comforts and luxuries with which 
be had surrounded her—not for himself, He 


would have lived in a garret contentedly, so he 
could have made a living there—but for her. 
"Society does not want. us, and we must do the 


| best we can, I have been reckoning up, Harold, 


and we shall have. something left to live upon 
when we have got rid of this expensive place, for 
awhile at least ; and Mr. Gaythorpe is very kind 
in arunaing everything for us.” 

The of Templestowe had come forward 
in a half-hearted sort of way with offers of 
assistance when he heard of the calamity that 
had befallen Murfel’s husband, and his wife had 
gone so faras to say that if she would put 
Harold into some asylum for the blind she 
would give her niecs a home in her house, 
Muriel made no reply to this generous propoal- 
tion, and she. was surprised to find with what 
kindly feeling the old family lawyer seemed to 
enter into her difficulties, 

Her cousin the Earl, was not such a hard 
man; after all; Harold's debts would be paid, 
aud they would bo able to turn round and see 
what could be.done. 

Lord Templestowe was somewhat amazed at 
the warmth of her thaukfulness when he met 
her accidentally some time after her husband's 
recovery, and felt rather ashamed of -himself 
that he had not done a little more than tell Mr. 
Gaythorpe to charge Muriel nothing for any 
legal advice she might require at his hands, 





- 


CHAPTER VIi. 


Socisty soon forgets, and in twelve months 
from the time when he lay between life and 
death, and came back from the brink of the 
river to'the firmér ground of life and health once 
more, Harold Vane was forgotten. 

He was almost as if he had never been, to 
the people who had lauded his works to. the 
skies, and prophesied a future for him that 
| tag outshine the greatest painters that ever 

ved, 

One or two great. works: he had done. but 
these were.in private collections ; and of late he 
had been so busily occupied in staving off crs- 
ditors, and ,keeping the wolf from the door by 
foeans of comaifesion work, that he had le} 
opportunities slip that might have brought him 
fame and money. 

“Poor things!” people said, and shrugged 
their shoulders when they spoke of him and his 
wife, They had gone away from London, and {t 
was understood that they were hiding themselves 
somewhere, and liviog on a very litfle—how 
little only Lady Muriel knew. Mr. Gaythorpo 
had arranged all their-affairs for her, so that 
there was a tiny income on which they could 
subsist, and they had no debts, 

They had been ‘better off than she had Ima- 
gined, for the sale of their household goods, and 
& little money. that:was owing to Harold, had 
sufficed to set them straight with the worli— 
at least, so the good lawyer told her--and her 
heart: was fall of. thankfulness when they itook 

of anew home on the very smallest 
scale in @ quiet corner of Brixton, where no one 
‘knew that Me. and Mra. Vane were the clever 
artist and Lady Muriel. 

Harold chafed terribly under his afilietion, . It 
is @ bitter thiog for a man*to.be stricken. down 
in -the very hey-day of health:and strength, and 
to know that for.all time to come, till the grave 
closes. over him-he-sha!l be as his.fellow’ men no 
more, 

"There are some men who rise superior to their 
afflictions, . and.make °a.cayeer, and a life for 
theniselves, which-brings -happiness and power 
with it; but ae yet Harold Vane was nob one of 
these, : His.constant..cry: was, “ What have I 
done that :this an Sarno eome upon. me ?’ and 
he made life. y his selfishness and irrita- 
bliity, for the loving wife who would have. sacri- 
pourk her very life if it would have done him any 


g 

He. could not..see.the home to which Mariel 
had brought him with.loving tenderness, and 
which she strove to make as bright and pretty 
as if he could atill eee. 





She had accepted, at her ‘cousin's hands, her 





piano and the means of consulting the best phy- 
siclan of the nr. Sven Harold’s eyes. Alas! 
his verdict had m the same as that of the 
doctor who had. stood beside him in the first 
hour of the bitter knowledge that he could not 


gee, 

arecer et darkness fg at of his life 
wo portion, and he onately prayed 
that he might die, and nursed his bitterness with 
an angry heart, that was ready to take umbrage 
at everything and everybody. 

Their little. household had only one servant. 
It’s master. never asked how all the work of ib 
was done, and how his simple meals were served 
with such daintivess and delicacy, He could not 
see Muriel’s pale face and hollow eyes, nor guess 
that she was wearing herself out in the struggle 
to make both. ends meet, Her old friend the 
Dake was abroad. He had come forward with 
an offer of one of his houses for them to live in, 
and whatever elee they would accept at. his hands, 
but he had been met by euch. peevish refusals 
from the efflicted.man, and such evideot symp- 
toms cf jealous anger at his presumption in 
offering anything, that he bade Muriel 4 sad 
wardsbrdy and retreated, leaying. them to them- 

vea, ken ; 

Harold Vane was an unhappy man. With a 
wife who loved: him tenderly,.and whose every 
thought was for his comfort and well-being, he 
was suepicious and exacting, and Muriel often 
shed bitter tears'at his moroseness and ill-temper. 
She. went ont a good, deal; every day she was 
absent some three hours, and assigned no cause 
for it except that she c 

**T go back to my old haunts,” she said to him 
ones, when’ he reproached her with absence, 
" right away to the West.end, »Tcuat me, dear; 
I em doing no harm,” 

“ And is it a pleasure to. you to go back to the 

es where you lived a queen amopgsb your 
riends$” Harold-Vane ssid, bitterly ; ' to. go 
and look on at the world from the outaide? . You 
must be made of sterner stuff'than | am, Muriel ; 
I could not bear it.” 
« She made him no answer, her heart was full. 

Whether it was pleasure or not she did not 
give up her expeditions, and very soon othera 
were added to them. She was invited out, she 
said, beginning to get back into the world she had 
quitted, «And balls and parties, began to be! in- 
cluded, ia her invitations, She named an, old 
friend as her chaporon, on: the many occasions 
when she left him to the society of the servant, 
who was 4 staid, elderly woman, who. pitied her 
blind master from the bottom of her heart, and 
was inclined to think somewhat lightly of the 
wife who “ dressed to death,” as she called it, 
and went out leaving him alone, She could read 
well and intelligently, and was in some sort a 
companion for the blind man; but her dis- 
P silence when: he asked her questions 
about her mistress helped more than anything 
else could +have.done to fan the flanie. of his 
suspicions. a 

‘*Can you nob trusb. me, Harold f..wasiall 
Muriel ever said in: anewer to his reproachee, and. 
he felb that he could trust her, and was: often 
apgry with himself for his fancies, : 

He had almost ceased even to have an Interest 
in Muriel’s music, and yet she practised inces- 
sanily when she wasat home, | 

" As if you meant to give lessons,” he said to 
her one day after he: had listened to her splendid 
voice, and remembered with bitter regret how:id 
uzed to be praised amongst their friends—the 
fair-weathor friends—-who had: fallen away since 
the dark sorrow that had come upon thém. . 
"No, Lam not going to give lessons, Harold, 
dear,” ehe replied gently, leaving the piano-as 


she spoke, and shutting it up, “I did think of 
it once, but——”’ 

* Bab what &”" 

"J ehrank from. it. ‘Ieuppose I cannot forget: 


that 1 am Lady Muriel in spite of our fallen 
fortunes, It is my pride, 1 suppose.”’ 

Her pride! Could he have seen her face ag 
she spoke he would have understood how little 
pride there was -left:in her. She would have 
done anything, sewed, written, hawked fancy 
work about to the shops if she could have givea 





him comforts in no other way. Lut he did not 
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understand her tune, and thought she was in 
earnest. 

"Of cour-e, it would not do,” he said; "such 
a thing could not be thoeght of for a moment, 
You are nob going out tonight, are you, 
Moriel ? ” 

“Yes, dear, and to-morrow too,” 

‘*Ah 1! do not leave me alone, child; I miss 
you £0,” 

“fT have promised, I cannot disappoint Lady 
Scrutton.” 

**] wonder that her ladyship does nob come 
and sce you sometimee, if she is content to have 
you go about with her?” Harold Vane said, 
fretfully. “I. suppose they forget you have & 
husband ?” 

“No they don’t, It is very kind of them to 
ask me, and I like to go, but I could not bring 
them here.” 

‘‘No, Blagden-terrace, Brixton, is hardly 
aristocratic enough for her ladychip’s footmen 
aud coachmen to come along. (Co your way and 
enjoy youreelf, child ! I don’t want to stand in the 
way of your amusement; Hannah will do all I 
want.” 

‘* Don’t talk to me like that, don’t look at me 
so, Harold,” Muriel said, the tears falling fast 
over his hand as she caught it and kissed it pas- 
sionately, “ only trust me, that ia all I ask of you. 
Iam doing no harm.” 

“A man with @ box, my lady, from—” 

“ Yes, it is all right,” Muriel said, hastening 
from the room before the servant had time to 
finish her sentence, and leaving Hannah with a 
pursed-up mouth, and every sign of displeasure on 
her honest face. 

“I's from Swan and Edgar's,” she said. 
“ Migsia’s dress for the party to-morrow, I suppose 
—it’s to be a grand one, I should think ; there’s 
jewellery come, and lace, and—-—” 

“ Your mistress will tell me all abont It, 
Hannah,” Harold Vane said quietly, though his 
heart was beating thick and fast as he listened, 
and the servant left the room muttering. 

Jewels, lace! what could it mean? Muriel’s 
jewels had all gone in the general smash, and she 
bad nothing left but the simplest) ornaments ; 
Jace, too! They had little enough money for 
necessaries, How she was deceiving him ! playing 
upon his credulity now that he could no longer 
see! He would end it somehow, even if he found 
his way to the nearest water and finished his 
miserable life and his doubts together. He could 
trust no one ; nobody would tell him the truth— 
Muriel was fast ceasing to care for him, ‘and 
accepting the means of keeping up her fashionable 
acquaintance from someone—who could it be? 
The Duke was abroad, he had never attempted to 
interfere in his affairs since his last repulse ; and 
Lord Templestowe seemed to have washed his 
hands of his niece altogether, 

*‘ Good-bye, darling, take care of yourself till I 
come back.” 

Muriel’s arms were round his neck, and her soft 
lips touching his face, while he was thinking euch 
bard things of her. Hs could hear that she was 
clad in rustling silk, and feel the soft wrap that 
was twisted round her head. 

“ Where are you going!” he asked, abrupily, 

** Straight to Lady Scrutton’s,” she replied. 

* And from there } ” 

“To one or two other places,” was the answer, 
in a would-be careless tone, as she would have 
spoken a year ago, when to go to two or three 
parties a-night was nothing to her. 

“ A lady of fashion again,” he said, bitterly, '* it 
coats money! wife.” 

‘* Yes,” she replied with a sigh she could not 
repress, “after to-morrow it shall cost nothing— 
I—I hope.” 

‘* Are you going to give it up?” 

* Perhaps.” 

" You shal!—do you hear me, I say you shall— 
after this nicht I will have no more of it, Iam 
blind and helplees, but I will be left here to eat 
out my heart in lonely bitterness no longer— 
rai 

** Stop, dear,” Muriel said, quietly. ‘You do 
not quite know what you are saying. I am 
going out to-night, ard to-morrow night—after 
that it will be for you to judge whether I shall 


do so auy more.” 





She had kissed him tenderly, and was gone 
before he had time to reply; and he bowed his 
head upon his hands and sobbed in his helpless 
loneliness, He heard her drive away from the 
door in a cab, and then crept upstairs to her 
den, as she called the tiny room where she had 
stowed away her piano and her davenpor?, and one 
or two things that had‘formed part of her boudoir 
furniture in her old home, On the table was the 
box that Hannah had epoken of, and he lifted 
the slight lid and felt the contents. He could 
not see the dress that lay there, but he could 
feel that it was the softest and richest velvet, 
representing a sum far beyond their means to 
supply. There were other things ecattered about 
—-laces, gloves, ribbone, &c, What did it all 
mean? Who was supplying all these things! 
Was more ruin coming upon them through these 
euddenly-developed tastes cf Lady Muriel’s ? 

‘It’s a handsome dress, isn’t it, sir?” 

It was Hannah’s voice behind him, and he 
turned towards her with a sigh,— 

“ Yes. Icannot see your mistress in it now, 
me am eure she will look well, What colour is 
it?” 

‘Brown, sir ; exactly the same colour as the 
old one she wears sometimes now on a wet day.” 

The very dress she had had on when he firat 
saw her—the dress her father had chosen as the 
most becoming for her to have her portrait taken 
in, It wasacolour exactly suited to her style 
of beauty, and it had come out in the picture 
which had neyer been finieched with a peculiar 
softness and freshneer, and she had remembered 
all this and chosen the colour and material to go 
flaunting about where he could not follow her. 
How could she ? How could she bear the memory 
of those times and try to reproduce them, as she 
was evidently doing ? 

Brown velvet! the very thought of it and the 
knowledge of its colour brought such a rush of 
bitter memories to his aching heart that he was 
fain to go and shut himself up and refuse to be 
read to lest the faithful Hannah should see the 
scorching tears that would rise and betray him. 

"No, I will be quiet,” he said to her when she 
would have followed him to his sitting-room and 
taken up the paper as usual. “My head aches! 
I will ring if I want anything. Leave me along 
there’s 8 good soul,” 

Aud Hannah did leave him alone to brood and 
magnify his causes of dissatiafaction till a loud 
ring at the door roused him, and Hannah usher- 
ing ina entleman announced with much impor- 
tance, — 

“ Lord Templestowe, sir!” 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Haro_p Vanestarted to his feetin astonishment, 
thinking that he had misunderstood Hannab, or 
that she had madea mistake. Lord Templestowe 
was not likely to seek him out, 

‘*T have had some work to find you,” said the 
familiar voice, and then he knew that in very deed 
Muriel’s cousio stood before him. “ You have 
hidden yourself well.” 

“It has not been intentional hiding. Will you 
please be seated, my lord ? Muriel is not here to 
receive you ; she——” 

“IT know she is not here,’ the Earl said, 
gravely. ‘'I made sure that she was not in 
before I intruded on you. I came to speak te you 
of her.” 

‘* Of her—of my wife!” 

“Just so, Excuse me ifI make sure that your 
estimable servant is not Hstening ; what I have to 
say is for your ear alone.” 

He rose and went to the door, satisfying himself 
that Hannah was at a safe distance, as indeed she 
was, having retired to the kitchen, delighted that 
someone had come in who could talk to her master 
for awhile and amuse him a little, 

“ What about Muriel ?” 

“Much,” was Lord Templestowe’s answer. 
" Where is she—do you know i” 

“She is out, She goes a great deal amongst 
her former friends.” / 

“So she tells you.” 


Lady Serutton’s, I know that much. 





= 


‘ Whatever she tells me is the truth, my 
lord.” 


, ete be too sure of pea iy bot he 
ve never forgiven my ve her marr 
with you ; but she has no right to make your 

afiliction a cloak for her own misdoings,” 

“ Take care what you are saying, Lord Temple 
atowe ; you are tpsaking of my wife.” 

‘Yes, and of my cousin’s daughter; she isa 
worthy descendent of her father, re are 
some truths that must be told, Mr. Vane, and 
this is one of them, She has deceived you from 
first to last, and as my name has been brought 
forward in the business, I deemed it my duty to 
you to open your eyes @ little to what is going 
on,’ 


“ Your name, my lord *” 

Yes ; I find I am accredited with being 
mysterious benefactor who enables her to 
it about in silks and velvets, and who has 
all your debts, Oh, you need not start like 
as if you did not know; they.are paid, and 
man of business has been made the medinm of 
settlements.” 

“Who has dared?’ 


“Is it posible you do not guess? Who 
you supplant when you persuaded Muriel that 
the lob of a painter’s wife was the moat enviable 
on earth? She had a lover before you,” 

‘‘T supplanted no one. Muriel had no lover.” 

“She has had one since her marriage,” the 
Earl said, coarsely, “or gossip belles her, it is. 
his Grace the Duke of Carnmath, Mr. Vane, : 
supplies the very bread you eat, the house 
shelters you. It is he whom she has gone 
meet day after day and evening after 
making her old friend Lady Scrutton the excuse.. 
I don’t believe her ladyship would lend herself to 
anything wrong if she knew it, but she is 
natured and obtuse, and doubtless fancies , 
is rich enough for all the extravagance she shows 
in her toilettes,” . 

I think you have been schooled into your 
words, my lord,” Harold Vane sald, quietly. 
“They sound more like your wife’s than your 
own utterances.” 

Lord Templestowe winced uneasily. In truth, 
he had been tutored a little as to what he should- 
aay by that estimable lady. 3 

‘Tam putting my own — into words,’ 
he said, somewhat sulkily, “If you do nob care 
to hear me, Mr. Vane, I can go and leave matters 
to take their chance, The crash will be terrible 
when it comes, and it is coming.” 

‘© You may be honest,” the blind man said. 
| have no right to doubt you, bub whoever in- 
vented these calumnies about Muriel lies ! There 
is no other word for it, She has not seen the 
Dake of Carnmath for a long time, He is out of 
town,” 

“He chooses to have it thought-so, but he fe 
here ; I have seen him, seen him with your wife 
within this hour. She is going with him some- 
where to-morrow night, and she is to receive 
money from him—de yeu hear? money! You 
met her first in my house, and she is my kins- 
woman, Let me act for you in this business, and 
denounce’ this man for. the villain that he is,” 


Fe 


FE 


Fe 
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into a rigid line before he spoke again, 
thou nes, blind and helpless as I am, 1 would 
seek out and strangle him. Heaven would 
give me strength. t shall Ido? Heaver 
help me! what shall I do?” 
Follow her to-morrow and be convinced for 
yourself, I will be your esgort, She is = poing to 
ve you 
the courage to go there and be eonvinced ?” 

“will ge. Stay, repeat again what you said. 
The Duke of Carnmath is our w bene- 
factor—is that ib? I am indebted to him for 
the food I eat, the house that shelters me? Let 
me remember that, and then take me where F 
can meet him face to face, and—and—— ” 

For Heaven's sake be calm,” the Earl said, — 
in some alarm, for Harold Vane’s face worked as 
if he were going into a fit. “It is true, nothing 
can alter it. My own lawyer has been a 
to the deceit, and has the audacity to 
himself by saying that his secrecy shielded mz 
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from the obloquy of letting my cousin's daughter 
starve,” 


"Go, leave me, for Heaven’s sake,” the miser- 
able man said, “I can bear no more, Come for 
me to-morrow night and prove this horrible 
thing to me, or I shall go mad, and kill you or 
myself,” 

“TI will come for you at eight o'clock, Mr. \ 
Vane, If you have courage to keep what I have 
told you a secret, you shall know that I have 
spoken the truth.” 

Harold Vane felt as one who had been dream- 
ing, but a thousand little things that he remem- 
bered as Baving happened since Muriel took this 
strange, and seemingly heartlers freak of going 
out and leaving him alone came into his mind, 
and convinced that it was true. Yes, he 
would go and assure himself of her perfidy. Lord 
Templestowe would not fail him, but he could 
not meet her, he could not bear her kisses vpon 
his lips to-night ; he would go to bed and escape 
her greeting. 

Muriel, coming home very soon after her 
cousin had departed, found her husband in bed, 
tired, he said, and too sleepy to talk to her, and 
ashe was so light-hearted, had enjoyed herself so 
much, and was eo full of excitement she could 
not sleep. 

* Only one night more,” she kept eaying to 
herself, “and I need keep nothing from him any 
longer. My darling, my darling, brighter times’ 
will come to both of ua,” 

She looked at him as he tossed in troubled, 
worn-out sleep, and laid her lips lightly on his 
forehead, 


She was feverish and excited herself, and 
longed for the daylight, and when it came she 
rose and dressed herself, 

“] shall sleep when it is all over,” she mur- 
mured, “not before, ‘I am going out twice to- 
day, dear,” she said to her husband over their 
hasty, “ But ft will be for the last time, I 

ope. ree 

“* Don’t apologise,” he said, frigidly ; ‘I muat 
learn to do withont you.” 

— eyes filled with teare, but she made no re- 


mar 

f Only to-day,” she said to herself ;“ only 
to day !” 

She came home in the afternoon after some three 
hours’ absence, and gave him his tea and tended 
him, and took no notice of his coldness and severe 
speeches, though her heart was very full; and 
when she was dressed and ready for her evening's 
pleasure, she came to his side and stooped to kiss 
him, It was more than he could bear, and he 
pushed her away. 

“Don’t for Heaven’s sake !” he said, with a 
sharp pain in his voice, ‘I couldn’t bear 
that!’ 

‘* Harold !” she said ; ‘‘ what has come to you,!” 
But he would not anawer her and she had no time 
to spare. ~ 

Punctual to the time he had mentioned Lord 
Templestowe came. 

“ Are you willing to come?” he asked; “or 
will you let this t be!” 

“No! A thousand times no, I will be 
saticfied |” 

**You shall, She is at Lady Scrutton’s and 
he too,” 


Tn spite of the servants remonstrances, for she 
was horrified to see her master going out, Harold 
Vane was ina v few minutes and was 
driven away with his wile’s cousin, 

“If this horrible thing is true I shall “die,” he 
said, as they drove westward; ‘‘and I pray 
Heaven it be soon.” . 

They whom, Sor too late at Lady Scrutton’s. 
She was out and Lady Muriel with her. She 
had gone to St, James's Hall to the great concert. 
Take Hs th raid Harold Vv passi 

ot me there)” ane, jon- 
ately. “I cannot wait here till they return. I 
should go mad,” 

“It might be as well,” Lord Templestowe 
thought, The music might havea soothing effect. 
He was beginning to be afraid ofthe demon he 
had evoked, and to wish that he had taken some 
other method of g to this fiery, helpless 





creature that his wife was faithleze. 
The hall was very full, They had to wait at 


the door for some time, till there was some 
arrapgement made about unocct'pied seats, and 
while they were there somecne brushed against 
Harold and turned with a little exclaination to 
apologise. In a second the artist had recognised 
the voice and caught the aggressor by the coat, 

“I have you!” he exclaimed, in a choked 
voice, ‘' Thank Heaven, I have you. You shall 
not escape me,” 

“Por Heavén’s sake, Vane, let go. This is 
not the time or place,” Lord Templestowe said, 
hurriedly. “Your Grace, get out of his way ; 
he is mad with anger against you, and-———~” 

“ And whose doing is it?” asked the Duke, 
for it was he. “Yours, my Lord. You will be 
sorry for it by-and-by. Come {fn here; I cau 
only stay a moment, but I must speak to you, 
To think that such a contre-temps as this should 
have come about, If she should hear of it all 
will be lost.” ‘ 

He drew the two men into a side room as he 
spoke, and made Harold Vane sit down, 

You shall eay what you will to me presently, 
Mr, Vane,” he said, ‘I shall beat your service, 
I have a word to eay to his lordsbip,” 

He drew the Earl aside and whispered to him 
earnestly for a minute or two, bringing a look of 
ecntrition to his face. 

“If itis true Iam awfully sorry!” he said. 

“It is true. Come into the hall, and keep 

that lunatic quiet if you can.” 
_ He spoke to the Los in attendance, and the 
gentlemen were provided with seats in a com- 
fortable corner, where they would be much ob- 
served. Harold Vane took but little notice of 
anything that his companion said to him, His 
heart was full of bitter longing for revenge. 

“Do you see her?” he asked Lord Temple- 
stowe. 

“Not yet. Ab, yes; there she fs,” he an- 

, but his words were lost in the tempest 
of applause that greeted the singer who had just 
appeared on the platform. ‘ Wait till the eong 
is over, and I will tell you exactly where she 


Was Harold Vane dreaming? Was all the 
misery of the last bitter time only a hideous 
nightmare, and was he at home listening to the 
glorious voice that was one of his faithless wife's 
greatest charms? It was her voice and none 
other, that was filling the great hall with melody, 
and enthralling the crowded audience, so that they 
listened in a stillness that might have been death 
till the song ceased and ‘she retired. Then the 
applause went up again—shout after shout, till 
she was forced to come back and sing again ; and 
Harold clutched his companion’s arm with a 
frantic grip, 

“What does it mean? Where am I?” he 
asked. 

“ You are in St, James’s Hall, and I have been 
an ase,” was the contrite reply. ‘‘ Come round 
with me, I understand it al] now.” 

They went round to the artiste’s room where 
Muriel sat with Lady Scrutton by her side and 
the Doke of Carnmath in attendance, with several 
other people admiring and congratulating. They 
retreated when they saw who was with the Earl, 
and Muriel wpa to her husband and put her 
arm round his neck, ; 

“Darling!” she exclaimed. “ How did you 
get here? Ah! I did not dare to tell you till ib 
was over lest I should fail. But I have not failed, 
myown, And there shall be no more poverty for 
you, no more discumfort, Harold, dear. I have 
gone nearly mad with worry at having to keep a 
secret from you, but our friends thought it best, 
How good of them to tell you and bring you at 
the last minute! But Iam glad I did not know. 
I should have broken down, I om sure.” 

She turned to greet Lord Templestowe, but he 
shrank back a little with a contrite look on his 
face. 

“T have been co near doing fncaleulable mis- 
chief, Murie),” he said, gravely ; ‘‘ that I don’t 
feel worthy to touch your hand, child. The 
world has been busy with your name, my dear, 
and I believed it, and-——” 

“ And brought Harold here to hear you sing, 
and prove to him that it was all false,’’ the Duke 
said, with a meaning look, ‘‘ All’s well that 
ends well,’ you know, my lord ; and Lady Murlel’s 


experiment has ended well, ‘Miss Mexton’ will 
have no lack of engegements from this night, f 
am sure.” 

So the mighty secret was out. Muriel had 
conceived the idea of turning her splendid voice 
to account, and had taken counsel with ber old 
friend Lady Scrutton, and had etudied and 
come out’ as a concert singer. The Duke of 
Carnmath had entered heartily into the scheme, 
and had been instrumental in getting her engaged 
and introduced to the best men fu the musical 
profession, and the result had been a perieet 
success. 

It is all many years ago now, “ Miss Maxton” 
has almost given up her profession, She has 
made a fortune, and her husband, despite his 
blindness, has shown that even the deprivation 
of a sense cannot ruin a man’s life. Waking 
from his dream of revenge ogainet an fnnocen: 
man roused him from the lethargy that was 
creeping over him, and nerved him to try and 
make place for himself amongst tho literary 
giants of the age. He.is known as one of the 
highest authorities on colour that ever published 
a book, ard his study is the gathering-place of 
the most talented people of the day. 

The little home In P’rixton has given place to % 
fine house close to Regent’s-park, with a music- 
room which is the delight of all who have the 
entrée there, 

Lord Templestowe, an old man » 
since been forgiven, and found a haven of rest in 
Muriel’s dainty home, for his wife grows more 
shrewish than ever as she grows older, sud be is 
glad to escape sometimes, 

Hither come also his Grace of Carnmath, with 
his gentle wife and pretty children, who are 
especial favourites of the blind master of the 
house, and to whom Ernest Chandos often {ellis 
the tale of how Mr. Vane came to St. Jamen’s 
Hal! to kill him, and found a fortune there in 
stead ; and the little ones look at the white-haired 
gentleman who is so fond of them, and wonder if 
he could ever have been angry enough with thei 
papa to wish to kill him. 

Muriel never quite understood the tempest of 
rage and despair that had made her husband's 
life so wretched for a time. She only kuows now 
how sweet a thing it is to be sheltered from all 
life’s storms in the haven of his great love. 


[THE END,] 
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“NUMBER NINETY.” 


—10:— 


“To let, furnished, for a term of years, at 
very low rental, a large, old-fashioned family 
residence, comprising eleven bedrooms, four 
reception-rooms, dressipg-rooms, two staircases, 
complete servants’ offices, ample accommodation 
for a gentleman’s establishment, including six 
stall stable, coach-house, &c,—-Apply to Meserr, 
Black and Grindley, 28, Cumberland-road, E.C.” 

The above advertisement referred to Number 
Ninety, and for a perlod extending over some 
years this notice appeared spasmodically in the 
various daily papers. Sometimes you saw it 
runping for a week or s fortnight at a stretch, as 
if it were resolved to force itself into considera- 
tion sheer persistency, Sometimes for 
months I looked for it in vain, Other ignorant 
folk might possibly fancy that the efforts of the 
house-agent had been crowned at last with 
success—that it was let, and no longer In the 
market. 

I knew better. I knew that “ Number 
Ninety ” would never find a tenant as long as 
oak and ash endured. I knew that it was passed 
on as a hopeless case from houre agent to house- 
agent, I knew that ft would never be cocupied, 
save by rate—and, more than this, I knew the 
reason why / 

I will not ssy in what square, street, or road 
“Number Ninety” may be found. I will not 
divulge to human being its precise and exact 
locality, but this I am prepared to estate, that it 
is positively In existence, fs in London, and is 





still empty. 
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Fifteen years ego this very coming Christmas, 
my friend Joho Hollyoak (civil engineer) and I 
were guests at a bachelor’s party ; partaking in 
company with eight other celibates, of a very 
recherché little dinner, in the neighbourhood of 
Piccadilly. Conversation became very brisk as 
the champague cliroulated, and many topics were 
started, discussed, aud dismiseed, 

They (I say they advisediy, as I myself am a 

an of few word-) talked on an “extraordinary 


variety of subj I distinctly recollect a long 
argument Oo mushroomse—mushrooms, murders, 
racing, cholera; from cholera we came to sudden 


death, fr 


m eudden death to churobyards, and 
from cburchyardg it was naturally- but a step to 
ahosts 


Oa thie Jast topic thé argumenta became fast 
arid furious, ‘for the company was divided into 
two catnps. Tce larger “the opposition,’ who 
scoffed, aud sneered, and emapped their firgers, 
and laughed with Irritating contempt at the very 
name of * Dozie,” wag headed by Jcha Holly. 
oak ; the smaller party, who were dogged, augry, 
snd prepared to back their optoions to any extent 
had for their leader our host,’a bald-headed man 
of busivesr, whom I would. certainly have 
credited (as I’ mentally remarked) with more 
sense, 

Tae believers. fu the eupernatural ob‘ained a 
heariog, so far as to relate one or two blood- 
curdling, first or recond- hand experiences, which, 
when concluded, instead of being received with 
ao awestrock and respectful silence, were ‘* pooh- 
poohed” wiih ehouts of laughter, and. taunting 
suggestions that were by no meana complimen- 
taiy to the senee, or sobriety, of the victims of 
Buy ition, Argument and counter-argument 
vexed louder and hotter, and there, was every 
prospect of a very stormy conclusion to the evon- 
inog’s entertainment, 

Joba Mollyoak, who was the most vehement, 
the most iscredulous, the most jocular, and the 

ioe derisive of the anti-ghost faction, brovght 
matters to & climax by declaring “that nothing 
would give him grester ‘plessure than to pass a 
night in a haunted house—and the worse its 
characier the better he, would he pleased f.” 

Fils challenge wis instantly. taken nop by 
our somewhat ruffled host, who warmly. aa- 
sured him that his wishes contd be very, easily 
satisfied, and that he would be accommodated 
with a night's lodgitg:in a hatinted house within 
twenty-four hours—in fact, in a house of auch a 
lesperate reputation that even the adjoining 
mansions stood empty 

He then proceeded to give a 
the history of Number Ninety, Biank-street, Tb 
had once been the town residence of a very 
well known county family. ~ What evil event had 
happened thereia history did not relate, 

On the death of the last owner—a diabolical- 
looking, aged person, much resembling the typical 
brigaud—-it had passed Into the hands of a kins- 
man resident abroad, who bad no wish to return 
to Eog'and, and who desired his agents to let it 
if they could—a'mosé afgaificant suggestion ! 

Year by yeaf ent by, avd etiil this ** highly 
desirabie family mansion’’ could find no tenant, 
although the regi wac reduced, and reduced, and 
again reduced, to almoat zero | 

Tae most ghastly whispers were. afloatb—the 
most terrible experiences were actually brnited 
on the eetopa f 

No tenant would remain, even gratis; and for 
the Jast- ten yeara this “ handsome, desirable, 
towa family residence” had been the abode of 
ats by day and something else by night--so ssid 
the neighbours, 


brief outline of 


Of coures, it was the very thing for John; and 
he snatched up thagauntiet on the epor. He 


scoffed at ite evil repute, and aclemnly promised 
to rehabilitate it: character within a week | 

It was in vain that he was aclemply “ warned” 
—that one of his fellow gueats gravely assured 
him “that he would not pass a night in ‘Number 
Ninety’ for ninety thousand pounds—it would be 
the price of his reason.” 

“ You value your reason at a very high figure,” 
returned John, with an indulgent smile. ‘I 
will venture mine for nothing.” 

“Ti gh who win,” put in onr host, 


Those 1 
sharply, ‘ You have not been throrgh the wood 





yet, though your name is Hollyoak! I invite all 
present to dine with me in three days from this ; 
and then if our friend here has proved that he bas 
got the better of the spirits, we will all laugh 
together. Is that a bargain}” 

This invitation was promptly accepted by all 
the company ; and then they fell to making prac- 
_ arrangements for John’s lodging for the next 
night, 

IT had no.actual hand, or, more propetly speak- 
ing. tongue-—in this diseussion, which carried us 
on until a late hour; but, nevertheless, the next 
night at ten o’clock—for no ghost with any self- 
respect would think canoes before that 
time-—TI found myself # g as John’s second 
on the steps of the notorious * Namber Ninety’;” 
but 1 was not going to,remain, ‘The hansom that 
brought us there was to.take me back to my own 
respeetable chambera, 

This ill-famed house was large, solemn-looking 
and gloomy. . A heavy ‘portico frowned down on 
neighbouring bare-faced hall-doora, 

Toe caretaker (av army pensioner, bravest’ of 
the brave in daylight) was prudently awaiting us 
outside with the key, which said key he turned 
in-the lock and admitted us intoia large, echoing 
hall, black as Ecebus, saying, aw he did 20,— 

“My missus has haired the bed, and made up 
a good fire in the firet front, sir.’ Your things is 
all laid oat, and I hope you'll have a comfortable 
night,” dubiously to John, » ~ 

"No sir! Thank. youj sir! »Excuse me, Tll 
novcomeiu!, Good-nighit”.and with these 
words still on his lips ha clattered down the steps 
with the most indecent haste, and—vanished, 

“ Aad of course you will not come in either ?}”’ 
said John, ."I¢ is nob in the bond, and I prefer 
to face them alone!” and he, laughed contémp- 
tnously, a laugh that had a curious echo, it struck 
me at the time, A lapgh strangely repedted, 
with an unpleasant; mocking pee * Call 
fur m9, alive or dead, at eighd o'clock. ta- 
morrow morning!” he added, pushing me 
forcibly ont. inte the -poreh, and closing the 
door with s heavy, reverberating clang that 
sounded half-way down. the street, 

I did call for him the next morning punctually 
az desired, Ditto the army pensioner; -whostared 
at his common-place self-poesessed appearance, 
with an exprestion. of respectful astonishment. 

**So it was all humbug, of course,” I eaid; as 
he took my arm, and we set off for our club. 

‘‘ You shall have the whole stery whenever we 
have had something to ent,” he replied, “It 
will keep till after break fost—I'm famisbing |” 

lL remarked that he looked unusually: grave as 
we chatted over our broiled fish omelette, 
and that occasionally his attention “ seemed 
wandering, to say the leaet.of it, The moment 
he had brought out his cigar case and lit up, he 
turned to me and said;— 

“T see you are jast quivering» to-know. my ex- 
perience, and I won’t keep you, on tenter-hooks 
avy.lopger, In four words-~I have seen them |” 

es (as before hinted)» silent nan, I merely 
looked ab him with widely parted) mouth, and 
staring interrogative eyes, 

I believe I had best endeavour to give the nar- 
rative without comment, and in Jchn Hollpoak’s 
own way. This is, as well as FE can recollect; his 
experience almost word for word,;— | at 

es oceaded. upstairs, atter I had shut you 
out, iightipg my way, by amatch, and found the 
front room easily,.as,the door, was-ejar, and it 
was lit up by. roaring and most, cheerful-lock- 
ing fire aud twa, wax, candles». It,.was a com: 
fortable. tment, furnished with old-fashioned 
chairs and tables, and the traditional four-poster, 
There were numerous doors, which proved: to be 
cupboards, and when I bad, executed a rigorous: 
search in each of these closets, and: locked them, 
and investigated the bed above and beneath, 
sounded the walls, and bolted the dodr, I sat 
down before the fire, lita cigar, opened a book, 
aud felt that I was. goiog to be master of the 
situation, and most thoroughly and completely 
‘at home,’ My novel proved absorbing. I read 
on greedily chapter after_chapter,. and »so) in- 
terested was I aud amused—for ib was a lively 
book-—-that I positively lost sight of my whete- 
abouts, and fancied myself reading In. my own 
chambars | There was nob a sound--not even a 





mouse in the wainscot. The coals, dropping 
from the grate, alone occasionally broke the 
silence, till a- neighbouring church clock 
boomed twelre/" ‘ The hour t’ I said to 
with a laugh, as I gave the fire a ‘tousing pol 
and commenced a fresh chapter ; bat ere “ Hhad 
read three pages I had occaston to stop and listen. 
What was that distant sound now nearer 
and nearer? ‘Rats, of course!’ eid common- 
eeuse ; ‘it was just the very house for ye if 
Then a longish silence, Agalu'a atfr ‘s6ut 
coming nearer a8 if apparently caus ‘ 
feet’ passing down the corridor i 
shoes and sweeping silken’ train 1 “OR edursé it 
was all imagination, I assured myself, or—rate ! 
Rate were capable of making sueh’ turiows, im- 
probable nolses | WS, . SPR bigs. 
“Then another long silence, No soatid, bat 
cinders and the ticking of my watch, which I 
had laid on the table. oy 
“Presumed my book, rather ashamed and ‘a 


i 


| little indignant with myeelf for Maviog put tb 
terruption 


down, ana calmly dismissed my late inter 
as ‘rate—nothing but rats,’ , }? ig 
“TI had been reading and s ‘for some 
time in a placid and. high!y incredwitous frame"of 
mind when I was somewhat suddenly startled by 
a loud single knock at my room door, vies 
notice of it; bub merely laid’ down” my ; 
and sat ‘ tight.’ [San een 
* Another ‘knock, more “fn? ‘this ‘time, 
After a moment’s mental ‘deliberation’ Parose, 
armed myself with the poker, prepared’ to brain 
avy number of rats, aud threw the door oper 
with a violent swing that strained its 
hinges, and beheld, to my amaxemetit, "a 
powdered footman in a laced scarlet livery, who, 
making a formal inclination” of ‘his ‘ws- 
tounded me still further by saying;— 
© «Dinner is ready.t’ ’ ‘dahil 
“ ‘I'm not coming,’ I replied without @ mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and thereupou I slammed the 
door rudely in his face, locked it, and- resumed 
my seat, ‘and algo my book ; but reading wat a 
farce—my ears were aching for the next sound. 
63> soon came—rapid steps runing up the 
stairs, and again asingle knock. I went over to 
the door, and once more discovered that ‘the tall 
footman, who said, with studied courtesy,-+"* © 
“Dinner ig ready, and the company°die 
waiting.’ aayec 
"] told you I was not coming. Be off, and be 
hanged to you, I cried, again shutting the door 


ently. 
“ This time I did nob make even a pretence at 


‘reading. I merely cat and waited) for the next 


move. 

“T had not une? sit. In ten minutes T beard 
a third loud knock. I -rose, went to the door, 
and tore itopen. There,as I expected, was’ the - 
servant agalo, with his parrot speech,— 5; 

*' Dinner is ready, the ary ie = ( 
and the master says you must come!’ =" 

“All right then, I'll-come, I replidd, wearfed 
by reason of his importunity, aud feeling suddenly 
fired with a desire to see the end of the adven- 


" He accordingly led the ‘way downstairs, aad I 
followed him, noting as I went the gilt ' buttons: 
on ‘his coat, and his splendidly- calves, 
also thab the ball and passages were now bril- 
liantly {luminated, and that several liverfed ser- 
vants were passing to and fre, and tha> from 
(presumably) the pare emetic ara tongues 
and loud volleys of ter, aud many hilariews 
voices, and a clatter of knives and forks, issued. 

“T was not left much time for speculation, as 
in another second I found myself inside the door, 
‘and my ¢scorb announced me in’ a etemtorian 


‘voice as ‘Mr. Hollyonk.’ 48 


[could hardly credit. my» senses aa I-looked 
round, and saw about two:dozem": le, dréssed 


in the fashion of the lasb y, seated at the 
table, -which -was! loaded’ with gold and silver 
plate, and lighted up by & blaze of wax candles. 
in maselve candelebrae. f 

“ An elderly geutleman, who presided at the . 


‘head of the board, rose, He was dressed «in & 

crimson coat, braided with silver. He worea 
had the most: pi black eyes lever: 

saw, and made me the finest bow I ever received 


in all ray life, aid with s polite ware of a taper 
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hand indicated my seat-—a vacant chair between 
two powdered and pstched beauties, with over- 
flowing white shoulders and necks, sparkling 
with dlamoxuds, 

“ At first I was fally coavinced that the whole 
affair was o superbly-matured. practical joke, 
Everythisg looked so real, so truly flesh and 
pivod, so complete in every detail; but I 
looked round in vain for one familiar face. 

“J saw young, old, andelderly ; handsome and 
the reverse, On all faces theve was a similar ex- 
pression—reckless, hardened defiance, and some- 
thing else that made me shudder, but that I 
onal not classify. 

‘Were they a secret community? Fourth 
rate, say ‘coiners?’ but no, In one rapid glance 
I noted that they belonged exclusively to the 
upper stratum of soclety—bygone nociety, 

“« The jabber of talking had onsenaclie ceaved, 
and the bost imperiously hammering the table 
with s knife-handle, said in singularly. hareb, 
grating voice,— 

‘** Ladies and Gentlemen,—Permit me to give 
you @ toast—our guest,’ looking straight at me, 
with his glittering coal-black eyes, p 

“Every glass was immediately raised, Twenty 
agen iveew mene, when, happily, 
a suddex seized me, 6p twent; 
feet. aud said,—, “Piya , 

“* Ladies and Gentlemen,—-I beg to thank 
you for.your kind hospitality.; but before I accept 
it allow. me to ssy grace,” 

I did not wait for permission, but hurriedly 
repeated a Latin benediction aloud. 

In au instant there was a violent crash, an up- 
roar, @ sound of running, of screams, groans and 
curses, and complete darknear. : 

“ T foumd.myself standing alone by a big, bare, 
mahogany tab!e, which I could just dimly discern 
bythe aid cf a street lamp that threw its meagre 
light-into;the great empty dining-room. from the 
other side of the area. baby. 

* I must confess that I felt myself alittle shaken 
by this, instantaneous change from light to dark- 
ness—rfrom,.a. crowd. of gay and noisy companions 
to utter. solitude and silence, 

"I, stood for a moment. trying to recover my. 
mental balance, I rubbed my eyes bard to aasure 
rayself that I was awake, and. then 1 p this 
very. case in the middle of the table, ay a 
aign aud token that)I had. been downstairs, which 
cigar case I found exactly. where I :lefy..it . this 
morving,,and then went and groped my way into 
the hall, and reghined my room, . 

“TI met with no obstruction en route. I saw 
no one, but.as I closed aed double-locked my 
door I distinctly heard a low. laugh outeide the 
keyhole—a sort. of] suppressed, malicious titter, 
that made me very angry, 

“ 1 gpce more opened the door, There was 
nothing to be seen, I waited and listened—dead 
silence, I then undressed and.went to bed, 
resolved that a whole army of footmen would fail 
to invite me once more to her festive board, I 
was determined not .to lose my pight’s rest, 


ghosts or no ghoats. 
"' Justas I was off I. remember hearing 
the neighbouring church clock chimeiwo. It was 


the Jaat-eound } was. aware of ;.the-house was 
now.as silent as a vault, My fire burnt away 
eheerfally,. I waa no iu the least, degree 
inclined for reading, and I fell fast asicep, and 
slept soundly. tilt-I heard the eabs and milk-carts 
beginning their: morning career. ath 

“Tl them rose, dreseéd at. my Jefsure,and found 
you, my good faithful friend, awaiting me rather 
anxiously, on the hail-door steps, 

“ T-have net done with that house 
determined to find out who those people are, and: 
where come from. |. I shall sleep shere again 
to-night, and so shall ‘‘ Crib,’ my bull dog; and 
you will see that I-ehall. bave news: for you to- 
taorrow morning, if I am alive to: tell the tale,” 
he added, with a laugh, 

In vain I would have dissuaded him. [ pre- 
tested, argued, implored., I-declared that rash-. 
ness was not courage ; that he 


his experiences to hand, waa convinced .that. 
Number Ninety was s house to be-avoided. |: 

I might just as well. have talked to my 
umbrella, So, once mors, I reluctantly accom- 


Pa, 


had seen enough ; |: 
that I who had seen nothing, and only listened to |. 








panied him to his previous night’s lodging. Oace 
more I saw him disap inside the gloomy, for- 
bidding-looking, re-echoing hall. 

I then went home in an unusually anxious, 
semi-excited, nervous state of mind ; and I, who 
generally outrival the Seven--Sleepers, lay wide 
awake, tumbling and tossing hour after hour, a 
prey to the most foolish ideas—ideas I would have 
laughed to scorn im daylight. 

More than once I was positive that I heard John 
Hollyoak calling me; and I sat up in bed and 
listened 


O# course ft was fancy, for the instant I did so 
there was no sound, 

At the first gleams of witter dawa I rose, 
dressed, ‘and :swallowed & good cup of strong coffee 
to clear my brain from the misty notions ib had 
collected during thenight. And then I inve:ted 
myself fa roy. warmest topcoat and comforter, and 
set off for Biank-street. 

Early as it was—it was but half-past seven—I 
found the army pensioner was before me, pacing 
the pavement with, & countenance “thas would 
have madé a first-rate frontispiece for ‘‘ Barton’s 
Avatomy of Melancholy a countenance the re- 
verse of cheerful. 

I was not dieposed to wait for eight o'clock, 
T was too uneasy and too impatient for further 
particulars of the dinner party, So I rang with 
all wy might, and knocked wich all my main. 

No sound within—no answer! But John was 
always a heavy sleeper! I was resolved to rouse 
him all the same, and knocked and rang, and 
rang and knocked incessautiy for fully ten 
minutes, ’ 

I then stooped: down, and applied my eye to 
the keyhole. {looked steadily into the aperture 
till I became accustenied to the darkness, and 
then’ it ‘seemed’ to me that suother eys—-a very 
strange, fiery cye—-was glaring into mize from 
the other side of the keyhole! 

I removed my eye avd applied my mouth 
instead, and shouted with all the power of my 
lange (I did not care ‘& ‘straw if passers by took 
me for an‘escaped lunatic), — 

“John {' John! Hoilyoak'?” 

“How hig wame echoed and re echoed up 
through that great empty house he must hear 
that 1’” I gaid to myeelf, as I preseed my ear 
now against the lock, and listened with throbbing 


opapenre 

he’ echo of “ Hollyoak” had hardly died 
away when I swear that I distigctly,heard a low, 
aniggering, mocking laugh—that was my only 
answer—that, and a vast Unreeponsive elience | 

I was now quite desperate, I ehook the door 
frantically with all ar, Erengih. I broke: the 
bell ; in tart my viour was such that it 
excited the curitsity of a policeman, who crossed 
to Know “what was vp?” 

“Twant to get in!” I panted, breathless with 
my exertions. 

*©You’d better stay where you are!” said 
Bobby ; “the outside of this house is the beat 
of it! There are terrible stories |” 

** But there is a gentleman inside it!" 1 In- 
terrupted, impatiently. ‘‘He slept there last 
night, and I can’t wake him! He haa the 
key!” 
¥ Ob, gou,can’b wake him.” returned. the 
liceman, gravely, ‘‘ Then we must geb a lock- 


delay, the st heavy door was opsned, and 
swung Joni, beak and IT irstantly ued, 
foliowed leas precipitately by the policeman and 
peusioner. 

I had nob far. to. seek John Hollyoak! He and 


stone 


iA * * * * 


N.B.—Since the above appalling discovery no 
6 has ever ventured to solve the mystery, much 
less to pass another night under the roof of 
that ifl-fated, ‘old-fashioned residence, known as 








‘* Number Ninety.” 
aha (THE END, ] 


smith |" 

‘But already the thoughtfu) peysioner had pro- 
cured one; and already aconsiderable and curious | 
crowd surrounded the stepe. 


After five minutes of (to me) maddening 


his my he ng lying at the foot of, the stairs, both, 





MY LOVE, 


Suz Is richer and she’s rarer, 
Aad more exquisite and fairer 
Than the nymphs of ancient lore; 
She is prettier and neater, 
And che’s infinitely sweeter, 
Than the fairies were of yore, 


Oh, she’s sweeter than the flowsra 

Just refreshed by sunimer showers } 
She's a ray of golden light ; 

And she’s lovely as the dawning 

Of a beautiful spring morning— 
She’s a picture of delight ! 


She’s an angel, she’s a treasure f 
Oh, her charms are bsyond measure, 
_ | And'they round my heart ent wine. 
Aud her eyes‘are ever dancing, 
With a love-light'that’s eatrancing, 
Te this @ream'of j5y divine. 


Oh, her lips of honeyed sweetness 
Are a marvel of completeness, 
They're w paradise of blies ! 
And they hold such nectared essence 
That I feel the effervescence 
Of my blood in every kiss. 


She's a dream of paseion tender, 

She’s a gem of wandrovs splendour, 
The bright jawel I adore ; 

She’s an emblem of devotion, 

Aud she holds my heart's emotion 
In her keeping evermore, 


For I love her! Oh, I love her, 
While the moon and stars above her 
Seem to envy me the right ; 
They are jealous of her brightness, 
And her purity and whiteners, 
As they watch her in the night, 


May angels ever tend her 

Iavher puricy and sp'endour, 
And love her more and more—~ 

This gentle little maiden, 

With the light of heaven Jaden, 
My queen forevermore ! 








THe Japanese are now making underclothing 
of their finely crieped or grained paper, After 
the paper has been cut to a.patterp, the different 
parte are sewed together and hemmed, and the 
places where the buttonholes are to be formed are 
strengthened with calico or linen. The etuff is 
very strong, and at the same time, very flexible. 
After » garment has been worn & few. hours is 
will interfere with the tranepiration of the bedy 
no more than do garments made of fabric, Tio 
atuff is not sized, nor is it impermeable, After 
hecomiog wet, the paper is difficult. to tear, 
When an endeavour is made to toar it by hand it 
presente almost as much resistance ae the thin 
ekin used for making gloves, 

Sa.v-Possession,—There is @ vain. self-confir 
ence which rashes unabashed into evary ecene, 
snd feels equal to undertake whatever is pre- 
sented, This, however, is very differeut from 
self: possession which comea from a true, estimate 
of our powers, He who possesses himself in this 
latter sense will. be as.careful to abstain from 
what he is unable to:perform as to execute what- 
ever rightly falis to his lob,. He will be modesb. 
and unassuming as he is energetic and unflinch- 
ing, for he will know his limitations ss well as he 
does bis powers. The best practical way of 


j securing this self-posgeecign, where we feel ite 


lack, Js in continual practice, There are cortain 


|| things which everyone should be prepared to do, 


certain eceuea that every one should be prepared 
to enter, certain crisea, that every one should be 
ready to meet. These none of us must shrink 
from when they come, but do our best every 
time, resolutely calling to our aid a!l the reason 
and good sense that wecan command. Each 
time we force ourselves to this course the task 
grows easier, and. ad length we arrive at thab 
condition of calm asaurance with regard to our 


| performance of them which alove gives sel{- 
possessi : 
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{ CAN YOU ACCOUNT FOR IT. 
—:0i— 


I am an old maid, and am not the least 
ashamed of the circumstance, Pray, why should 
women not be allowed the benefit of the doubt 
like men, and be supposed to reméin single from 
ch vice ? 

I cau assure you thatib ig not .from want of 

fers that I am Miss Janet MacTavish spinster. 
{ could tell—but no matter. It is not to set 
down a list of proposals that | have taken pen in 
hand, but to relate a very mysterious occurrence 
that happened in our house last spring. 

My sister Matilda and I are a well-to-do couple 
of maiden Jadies, haviug no poor relatives, and a 
comfortable private fortune. We keep four ser- 
vante (all female), and occupy a large detsched 
house in a fashionable part of Edinburgh, and 
the circle in which we move is most exclusive 
and genteel. 

Matilda is a good deal older than [am (though 
we dresa alike), and is somewhat of an invalid, 

Our east winds are certainly trying, and last 
March she had a very sharp attack of bronchitis, 
brought on (between ourselves) by her own rash 
imprudence, Though I dared not say this to her 
face I may say it here. 

She does not approve of fiction, though good- 
ness knows what I am going to set down is not 
fiction, but fact ; but any literary work in a gay 
paper cover (of course, I don’t mean tracts), such 
as novels and magazines, is an abomination in her 
eyes, and “reading such like trash,” she con- 
siders sinful waste of time. 

So, evenif this falis into her hands by an odd 
chance she will never read it, and I am quite safe 
in writiog out everything that heppened, as I 
dared not do if I thought that Mattie was 
coming after me, and picking holes in every sen- 
tence. 

Matilda is terribly particular about grammar 
and orthography, and reads over all my letters 


before I venture to close them, 
Dear me, how I have wandered away from the 
point! I'm sure no one will care to know that 


{am a little inawe of my elder—that she treats 
me sometimes as if I were still in my teens. 
But peop'e may like to bear of the queer thing 
that happened to me, and I am really and truly 
coming to it at last. 

Matilda was fl with bronchitis—very ill, 
Bella (that’s our sewing maid and general fac- 
totum, who has been with us twelve years this 
term) and I took it in turns to sit up with her 
at night 

It happened to be my night, and I was sitting 
over the fire in a half-kind of doze, when Matilda 
woke up, and nothing would serve her but a cup 
of tea of all things, at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing—the kitchen fire out, no hot water, and 
every one in the house in their beds except my- 
self, 

I had some nice beef-teain a little pan beside 
thehob, and I coaxed her hard to try some of 
that, but not a bit of it. Nothing would serve 


her but real tea, and I knew that once she had 


taken the notion in her head I might just as 
well do her bidding first ar last. 

So I opened the door and went out, thinking 
to take the small lamp (for, of course, all the gas 
‘was out, and turned off at the meter, as it ought 
to be In every decent house), 

** You'll no do that !” she said, quite cross, 

Matcie speaks broad when she is vexed, and we 
had had a bit of argument about the tea. 

* You'll no do that, and leave me here with- 
out the light! Just go down, and make me a 

sup of tea as quick as ever you can, for I knew 
Il! be awfully the better of it!” 

‘io, there was just nothing else for it, and 
down I went iu the pitch-black darkness, not 
liking the job at all. 

It was not that I wasafraid. NotI. But the 
notion of having to rake-up and make the kit- 
chen fire, snd boil the kettle, was an errand that 
went rather against the grain, especially as I’m 
an awful bad hand at lighting a fire, 

I wae thinking of thie, and wonderivg where 
‘were the wood and the matches to be found, 
when, ust as I reached the head of the staira, I 





was delighted’ to hear a great raking-out of 
cinders below in the kitchen. 

Such a raking and poking, and my of coals, 
and knocking about of the range I never did 
hear, and I to myself,— 

" This is ine ; it’s washing morning” (we do 
our washing at home), ‘and later than I 
thought; and the servants are up, so it’s all 
right,” and I ran down the kitchen stairs, quite 
inspirited-like by the idea. 

As l the door of the servants’ room 
(where cook and housemaid slept) Harris—that's 
the housemaid—-called out, -— 

** Who's that?” 

I went to the do@F, and sald,— 

“It’s I—Miss Janet. I want a cup of tea for 
Miss MacTavish,” ihe 

In a moment Harris had threwn on some 
clothes, and wa® out in the passage. She was 
always a quick, willing girl, and obliging. 
Sho gull eye ee aud I could not see 


** Never you mind, Miss Janet; I'll light the 
fire, and boil up the kettle in no time.” 

** You need not do that,” ssid I, “for there's 
someone at the fire already—cook I suppose.” 

“Not me, ma’am!” aaid a sleepy voice from 
the interior of the bedroom. “I'm in my bed.” 

“Then whe can it be?” I aaked, for the 
poking and raking had become still more 
tremendous, and the thunders of the poker were 
just awful ! 

‘'Tt must be Bella,” said Harris, feeling her 
way to the kitchen door, and pushing it open, 
followed by mie. 

We etood for full half-a-minute in the dark, 
whilst she felt about and groped for the matches, 
and still the noise continued. 

* Bella,” I said, crossly, ‘‘ what on earth——”’ 

Bat at this instant the match was struck, and 
dimly lit up the kitchen. 

I strained my eyes into the darkness, whilst 
Harris composedly. lit a candle. I looked, and 
looked, and looked again ; but there was no one 
in the kitchen but ourselves. 

I was just petrified, I can tell .you, and I 
staggered against the dresser, and ga at the 
now silent fireplace. The coals, and cinders, and 
ashes were exactly as they had gone out, not a 
bit disturbed ; any one could see that they had 
never been stirred. 

**TIn the name of goodness, Harris,’’ I said, in 
a whisper, “ where is the person that was poking 
that fire? You heard them yourself!” 

“T beard a noise, sure enough, Miss Janet,” 
she said, not a bit daunted; “and if I wasa 
body that believed in ghoste and such like 
leavers I'd say it was them,” putting 
the grate as she spoke. “It’s queer, certainly ! 
Miss MacTavish will be wearying for her tea,” 
she added. “I know well what it is to have a 
kind of longing for a good cup of tea, Save us! 
what a cold air there is in thiskitchen? I wonder 
where cook put the bellows |” 

Seeing that Harris was taking the matter so 
coolly, for very shame sake I was forced to do 
the like ; so I did not say a word about my mis- 
givings, nor the odd, oer thrill I had felt as we 
stood in the pitch darkness,-and listened to the 
furious raking of the kitchen grate, 

How icy cold the kitchen had been! Just 
like a vault, and with the same damp, earthy 


smell ! 

I was in a mighty h to get back upstairs, 
believe me, and did all my power to speed 
the fire and the kettle, and in due time we 
wended our way upstairs, Harris bearing the tea 
in a tray, and walking last. 

T left her to administer the refreshment whilst 
I went into Bella’s room, which was close by, 
candle in hand, 

“You are awake, I see, Bella,” I remarked, 
putting it down as I spoke (I felt that I must 
unbosom myself to someone, or never close an 
eye that night). . Tell me, did you hear a great 
raking of the kitchen fire just now }” 

"Yes, miss, of course! Why, it woke me! 
I suppose you had occasion to down for 
ee Miss Janet ; but why did you not call 
me ” 

“It was not J who woke you, Bella!” I 
rejoined, quietly, ‘'I was on my way down- 





stairs when I heard of that noise below, and I 
thought it. was cook or Harris ; but when I got 
down Harris came out of the -room. © 
wasin bed. Maggie, you know, is up above , 
and we went into the kitchen thinklog fb o 
be you or her and lit a candle; but I give you 
my word of honour that, although the noise was 
really terrible till we struck a light, when we 
looked about us not a soul was to be eeen |” 

At this Bella started up in bed, and became 
of a livid, chalky kind of colour. . 

“ No one, Miss Janet?” she gasped out. 
replied, solemaly. 


a sow A 

‘Then, oh!” she exclaimed, now 
bodily out on the floor, end ng aaa 
and distracted. “Teli me, in ay Boe 
which of you—who went into the m first, 
you or Harris?” Re ale 


She was so tated she seemed acarcely able 
to mel words, and her ao 
u th a strange, frigh 7 
made me fancy sbe had’ taken leave 
of her wits. 


en at Ot Ee ee 

“Thank eyes Nm an bie BB on) 
now collapsin on 
poet Kote Slomin the Goal wanant® 

I stared hard at Bella—as well I might, 
Was she talking in her sleep? or was I dream- 
Ing ? 

“What do you mean, Bella Cameron?” I 
cried, “are you gone crazy !—are you gone clean 


daft?” 

‘It was s warning,” stb replied, in a low 
and awestruck voice. “ We Highlanders under- 
stand the like well! It was a warning of 
death ! Kate Harris’s hour has come !” 

‘*If you are going to talk such wicked non- 
sense, Bella,” I said, “I’m not golog to to 
listen. Whatever you do don’t let Matilda 
you going on with euch foolishness, The house 
would not hold her—and you know that well!” 

“All right, Miss Janet; you heard the fire 
youreelf, you will allow that ; and you will see 
that the kitchen grate is never out for 
nothing. I only wish, from the bottom of my 
heart, that what I've told you may not come 
true ; but, bad as it was, I'm thankful tha’ 
were not first in kitchen !” 

A few more t 
part and lamentations on Bella’s, and then 
went back to Matilda; and it being now near 
three o’clock, and she inclined to be drowsy, 
I lay down on the sofa and got a couple of hours’ 
sleep. 
we or two afterwards I was suddenly 
struck with a strange thrill of apprehension 
noticing how very, very {ll Kate Harris 
I taxed her with not feel well, and 
admitted that she had not herself, and 
could not say what ailed her. 

She had no actual pain, but she felt weak 
all over, and could scarcely drag herself about 

house. 


oc 
—_ 


— 
4 
é 


& 


“*Te would go off. She would not see a 
doctor—no, no, no! It was only just a kind of 
cold her bones, and a sort of notion 


make fine game of her if he saw her by way of 
being a t. She would be all right in a day 
or two,’ 


‘‘Has she any friends?” pointing towards. 
Kate’s door with his thumb. at 

“Feends! To be sure,” I answered. ‘She 
has a sister married to a tram conductor in 
Wickham street.” : gue 

“Send for her at once; and you had better. 
have her moved. She can’t last a week.” 

‘Do you mean that she is golng to die?” I 
gasped, clutching the banisters, for we were - 
“Te in the lower at PE Pi 

‘I am sorry to say case opeless. 
Nothing can save her, and the sooner she is 
with her own_people the better.” 
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I was, I need scarcely tell you, greatly 


shocked— shocked—and presently, when 
Sea cuteaed area 1 cant ot cot hates, 


Kate’s alster. 


in to see her. crea 


she 
and 
my tem- 


tin a day ortwo, I’m only sorry 
this trouble, and Bella Mary 

my work. However, I'll be fit to 
clean the plate on Saturday.” 

Poor soul, little did she dream that her work 
in this world was done ! 

And I, as I sat beside the bed, and looked at 
her always pale face, her now livid lips and hollow 
eyes, told Myself that already I could see the 
hand of death on her countenance, 

I was obliged to tell her sister what the doctor 
had said ; and how she cried—and so did I~and 
who was to tell Kate! 

We wished to keep her with us undisturbed— 
Matilda and I—but her people would not hear of 
it, and we had an ambulance from the hospital 
and sent ber home, 

She lived just a week, and, strange to say, she 
had always the greatest craving for me to be 
with her, for me to sit beside her, read to her, 
and hold her hand, She showed far more anxiety 
for y company than for that of any of her own 
peop 


Bella alone, of all the household, expressed no 
astonishment when she heard the doctor’s starb- 
ling verdict, being in Mattie’s ‘room at the time. 
She merely looked over at me gravely, and sig- 
nificantly shook her head, 

The night Kate and I were with her she had 
lain silent for a long time, and then she said to 
me quite suddenly,— 

Mize Janet, you’il remember the morning you 
came downstairs: looking for Miss MacTavish’s 
tea?’’ (Did I not recollect it only too well!) 
“Somehow I got a queer kind of a chill then; 
I felt 16 at the time to the very marrow of 
my bones, I have never been warm since, It 
was just this day fortnight. I remember it 
well, because it was washing Monday.” 

That night Kate Harris died, She passed 
away, as it were, in her sleep, with her hand 
in| mine. As she was with me on that mys- 
terious night, so I was now with her. 

Call me a superstitious old imbecile, or what 
you like, butI firmly believe that, had I en- 
tered that room first, it would have been 
Janet MacTavish and not Kate Harris who was 
lying in her cx ffin. 

course, Matilda knows nothing of this, 
nor ever will, a for she is one of your 
stropg-minded folk, She would scout at the 
cael a me, for a daft, ron igs and 
ex i away quite reasonable like, I onl 
wish she could | gh A 
[THE END,] 


Sammars 











CONVERSATION.—In the management of con- 
versation avoid disputes. Argumente, as they 
are usually conducted, seldom end in anything 
else. If we have not the requisite patience, 
good feeling, and politeness to ent this, let 
us defer arguing altogether. e attitude of a 
seeker after truth is the only one in which to 
argue, whereas most arguments are pursued 
simply to uphold an opinion already formed, and 
to overthrow an antagonist. The habit of talk- 
ing too much and consuming the time that 
should in fairness be given to another is a very 
common blot on conversation; so is that of 
interruption, and of obtruding matter known 
only to twoor three into a large circle. Good 
taste and good feeling alike forbid these. 





CHRONIC INDIGESTION and its attendant Misery 
and § ured with Tonic “ Docror” (purely 
vegetable), 2/9, from Chemists, 3/-, post free from 
Dr, Horn, “ dower,” Bournemouth. Sample bottle 
and pamphlet, with Analytical Reports, &c., 6 Stampe. 


DIANA’S DIAMONDS, 


0 
CHAPTER XLIII, 


For s long time I would not hear of going, de- 
spite of the united attacks of Mr, and Mrs. Parish 
and Peggy, and a very curt note of invitation from 
Hugh, which ran as followe:— 


Curragh Camp, 
Dear Diana,— 

‘* Mr. Parish will have ere this unfolded 
his scheme to you—he thinks it advisable that we 
should be seen together for a few weeks to silence 
scandal. He says talk and speculation about you 
is rife at Brayfield, and that you must either be 
known as a woman who is separated from her 
husband, and consequently, a mark for people’s 
tongues, of not. I havea large hut here. You 
can have your own rooms and we need not meet, 
excepting in — If you choose to come over 
for a month I have no objection ; you can bring 
Peggy also, No one in the regiment knows any- 
thing beyond the mere fact that ‘ we don’t get 
on,’ so you need not hesitate to face them, if you 
decide to rejoin for a few weeks. 

‘Yours truly, 
“ H. Hatrorp.” 


Yours truly, indeed ! 

I did not condescend to notice this letter for 
fully 3 week, and would nov have done so at all 
but for some stinging remarks about me that 
came to my ears; also I was cut dead by two of 
the chief county families In the High-street of 
Brayfield, and Mrs. Parish was so upset by all 
she heard that she had two attacks of hysterics, 

I was half decided to go toplease her, to surprise 
society, when a letter from Selina settled it, and 
I went. 

This letter I read sitting under a tree in the 
garden one afternoon. -I took it up languidly, 
but whem I had perused it I dropped it as if it 
had been a ecorpion—no, 4 rattlesnake, for its 
sting was in its tail, «.e , the postscript. 

After a few words of polite regret about the 
death of my baby, Selina filled two sheets of close 
writing with a glowing account of the London 
season and her gay doings, After this came a 
postecript on a hailf-sheet of paper to the follow- 
ing effect :— 

**Why do you stay down at that dull place, 
Bray field, instead of being with Hugh in Ireland ? 
Ever so many people have asked me this question. 
Between you and me, I think you ought to keep 
your eye on Hugh; I believe he is having great 
fun at the Daina and going in for the polo, 
tennis, and dances that come off. f course, 
there is no harm In this; but I hear that he is 
very much with an old flame of his—a Mrs. 
Horne—her husband is in the cavalry. He (Hugh) 
was much in love with her when he was in 
India ; but he could not marry her, of courte, as 
she had no money.” 

New, Iask any young married lady with a good- 
looking husband how she would have liked this 
piece of information } 

Hugh was handsome ; he rode, and danced, and 
played tennis, and would make an admirable 
cavalier servente for marauding matrons of at- 
tractive manners.* 

I rose with hot cheeks, and crushed up the’ 
letter In my hand as I began to walk restleesly 
about the lawn, Was it possible that I, too, could 
be jealous ? 

Evidently so, and very jealous! In my mind’s 
eye I saw Hugh and this creature playing on the 
pe eh side at tennis, dancing together, riding to- 

ether. 

, She was sure to bea fast, forward woman, whose 
husband was a nonentity, and allowed her to do 
what she 

“I was bitterly incensed with Hugh; I felt as if 
I could never forgive him—no never! ll the 
same, my whole soul was roused fo arms—in a 
manner, too, that amazed myself when I thought 
of Selina’s postscript. 

As I marched up and down the en, with 
the letter equéezed up in my hand, I resolved 





accept Hugh’s most uncivil invitation “ to rejoin 
for a few weeks,” 

I would thus silence scandal, and please my 
kind friends at the Rectory and Peggy (I never 
put my own fears and wishes even into words 
to myself), 

“If lam going,” I said, ‘I may as well go at 
once ; say the day after to-morrow, which will be 
ie fifteenth of July. I can easily be ready in the 

me,” 

I went into the morning-room, and scribbled « ff 
a note to Hugh, I said :— 


"Dear Hocu,— 

“ Thanks for your pressing invitation, 
I should like to see some of my old frieads in the 
regiment once more. [ shall, therefore, leave for 
Ireland by the mail on the morning of the fifteenth, 
and you can guess when Pegzy and I ought t 
arrive at Newbridge Station. Pray do not pub 
yourself out on our account, I should prefer o 
hut to myself, if practicable. 

‘* Faithfully yours, 
“DPD, Hatrorp,” 


“ A Roland for his Oliver, at any rate,” I said, 
as I atamped and addressed it, “ and now to break 
the news to Peggy.” 

This was an exey matter. Peggy was charmed 
—charmed at the prospect of revisiting her native 
land, and once more beholding the dear Bay of 
Dublin, 

She entered into’ the matter with her usual 
promptitude, saying, 

* Yes ; we will go over on the mail on Tuesday 
morning—be in Newbridge about nine o’clock the 
samme night. Run away now, miss” —-T was always 
miss—‘' and post your letter, and tell Mrs. Parish 
you have come round, whilet I lock up the plate 
and ornaments and see about your clothes,” 

“There's not much to see about, Peg; only a 
couple of black dresses, two or three white cam- 
brics, and my riding habit. I am nod going for 
long. One portmanteau will hold all,” 

‘And ’deed and it will not. Do you want 
to go back to the regiment lookibg like 
charity girl? You must go respectable, if you 
go at all.” 

** Oh, well,” suddenly thinking of Mrs. Horne. 
“Tl write now to Chemisette, and tell her to 
-send me over two now dresses at once—half- 
mourning—for the daytime, and you can pud 
in my black tulle and my white aflk for evening. 
I'll get some gloves and a new hat as we go 
through town,” 

** Aye, that’s more like it, I would not like 
the ladies of the regiment to be thinking you 
had lost your elegant taste and your stood looks,” 

“Oh, indeed Peggy! my good looks are 
gone!” I said, as I commenced my note to 
Madame Chemisette, 

“Not at all, Idon’t say you have the colour 
I'd like to eee ; and you are so thin now that I 
won't take any of your low bodies; still for ali 
that you are well enough yet.” 

And with this doubtful 
hurried from the room. 

We made our journey successfully, had a very 
stnooth passage and no adveutures whatever ; 
unless it was an adventure that there was no one 
to meet us at Newbridge Station, and that I then 
and there took what Peggy called my first 
**rowl” in a Jarvey car, 

It was nearly ten o’clock at night as we flew 
—no other road could convey the pace—pasb 
Newbridge barracks and up the long road. Jead- 
ing to the camp, which stood two miles off in 
the midst of a vast green plain, and on the top 
of a hill two miles long, which was entirely 
covered with brown’ woogen huts. The lamp- 
lights were seen afar off, all round the country, 
and it did nob need the driver to point it oun 
with his whip, It wasa soft warm July night, 
and only dusk—not dark. 

“ There’s the clock tower, miss, between the 
ghurch and the chapel. What Lines are you 
for?” 

*'D Lines.” 

“Oh! I know. I do 


compliment she 


drive most of the 


officers, they know me and the mare here; ’tis 





that I would put my pride in my pocket, and 


she can knock fire oub of the road. I 
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you sre comlug to stay with one of the officers’ 
ladies }’ 

‘Shure, isn’t she wan heraelf,” enid Peggy. 
‘© We are goicg to Captsin Halford’s quarters,” 

“ Langford or Hal ford | Halford is the gintle- 
man that has lovely hauds.ona horse, It’s a 
treat to seo him; and he does ride out with a 
lady, the wife of on officer in the _ horse- 
solciers that's a holy chow on 2 side eaddle.” 

(Which I was not! and that was some com- 
fort ) 


*T never heard tell that he was married !” 
“Arrah! and why would yet” said Peggy 
indignantly. ‘Is the cflicers to go round all 


the car stands and say I'm married, and have 
a wife aud family—I’m not married—sud to 
on” 

ee No 


at there doet be some that hays 





iv ring pe k, aud you would not believe but 
bey were af sporting chaps, and fond ‘of 
cir , ead dancing, and the lidies |” 

Was this — portrait of Hugh? I did not 
speak, but I meditated on the matter as we 


rattled through the camp, and stopped at last at 


a lovg hut with red blinds, and lights in one or 
two wiudows, 

“TI think thi rill be ft, your ladyship, ” said 
the driver, ja ing off and bar umering at 
the door in W hic ih was painted in large white 
letters,— 

‘ Field-c ficere’ Quarters, No, 3.” 
Tt was-all right. I raw Harris’s bullet-head 


in another moment. He came out and locked 
bard at me, and then at Peggy. 

“ Well!” cried Pegey angrily, ‘‘ don’t stand 
staring there, hut help the mistress down,” 

‘I beg pardon na ‘o'am, I gid not know you 
was expected ; th e master is not home from 
mers y et.” 

“De 8 he t know Iam coming ?” 

** No, ma'am, at least he eaid nothing about it, 
ma’am ; bat please to come in,fand I’li send over 
and tell him.” 

"Oa no account, 
Pry a e@ car-man 
tea.’ 

Having issued these orders I entered the narrow 
—ob ! such a narrow—pamage. Ono one side a 
neat sitting-room, cawp chairs, a sofa, sotae skins 
1nd rugs, a few sporting pictures, and a few port- 


able tables, made a very comfortable bachelor 


Just get in the luggage, and 
and if possible get us a cup of 


apartment. A lamp with a red shade stood on | 
the tavle, and threw a becoming glow over every 
thivg ; and on the table lay two letters unopened, 
and a pink note addressed In a woman's hand. 


Oae of the unopened letters was mine, + It had 
valy just arrived, I could sea by the . post-mark. 
i took off my hat and jacket, and gloveay, and 
walked to a window at the end of the-room ; jt 


was open, and overlooked the wide-epreading 
Curragh. | was tired, my head ached, and: I was 
glad tu feel the soft Curragh air playiog about my 
hot tem; heard s sound of luggage stamping 
down into ou opposite room, and Peggy's voice 
giviog orders. Then I heard voices and laughing! 
coming along the grags outside, and a front .door 
opened, and Hugh, in his mess dress, and an 


artillery officer iu ‘ditto, came into the room 
emokit They were not aware of my presence 
for a moment, as the lamp with the rec shade did 


not Lluminete. distant corners 3:80. when] came 
forward it would be hard to eay which was the 
mos , Sur ised-—Hugh or his companion-—I fancy 
Lugh. 

'“Why--what?” hestammored, throwing away 
his cigar into the fireplace, “When did you 
arrivo { iter did you vot write }”’ 

‘I did write; but I see my letter has missed a 

Tree it is on the table.” 
" Ob, Lam sorry for that, for I should have got 


an 18 ple 3 eady, and met you. “ Harris!” he 

"look sharp, and send over to the mess 
sore some supper, and turn my things out of my 
room. Mr. Long will give me a shakedown for 
the night! And what have yon ‘done. with the 
luggage?” he added, following him out into. the 
passage. 

The artilleryman stoodand stared:hard at me. 
He could not make me out, There had been no 
introduction, and Hugh and I had not even gonk 
through the cezemony of shaking hands, 





Seeing his state of mystification I said, com- 
paseionately,— 

“My husband has forgotten to introducs us, I 
am Mrs. Halford |” 

If I had menffoned that I was the Queen of the 
Cannibal Islands or the Empress of China he 
could not have looked more utterly taken aback. 
U undoubtedly he believed Hugh to bes bachelor. 
He had never heard-of me! 

“I bad no idea!” he stammered. ‘‘ I—I— 
I’m,’ with a sudden burst, ‘‘sm sure I am 
awfully in the way! Ah !—and I'll wish you 
good-evening 1.” 

“ Not ab all—not at sil! . Pray don’t think of 
going!” Leried, eagerly, A téte-d-téte with Hugh 
would be unendurable, “Do not Jeb my arrival 
banish you,” and I. smiled at him, for I wished 
him to siey; and I knew that few men were.able 
to resist one of my smiles, 

Hugh came back into the room just in time to 
hear my invitation, and to catch my smile, 

“T must introduce you to Pollard—Captain 
Pollard, Mra, Halford |” 

I noticed he did nobt.say my wife. 

*'T am afraid,” to me, “ you will.find every- 
thing rather rough-and-ready now; but it will 
be ouly for the nfght. To-morrow I'll counter- 
eA the whole hut, and make it comfort- 
ab ! ” 

I could see that Hugh was very anxious to be 
polite to. me before this stra Supper was 
carried in presently, for which £ had no appetite. 
I sent out the dishes untouched, and only partook 
of a cup of tea, 

‘ “And I suppose you have had nothing all 
3 ? »” 

“Thad a bun in Dublin, Lam nob hungry.” 

‘Then you must oblige mo by eating some- 
thing now, a little cold chicken and ham,” 

As Hagh cut it, and brought it to me him- 
self, I could not well refase him ; and I ate one 
or two morsels, and then I got up and said 
ge ood night, 

"That's your room opposite!” said Hugh ; 
‘and Peggy is next door! Lf you want avy- 
thing Harris is close by! I think Peggy has 
been drilling him already } . Good.night | , Hold 
ov, Pollard, I am coming your way |” 

So he was: They stood : outaide on the turf 
for a few moments relighting thelr cigars; and 
as my bed-room. windowa were wide open, 
though the blinds were down, I heard -every 


sound, 
My room wassmall, but. snug. . It contained-s 
very narrow camp, bed, a sponge-bath, a 


shaving-glass, a dretaing- ‘table, chest of drawers, 
and \ob of whips. and polo sticks, row.of boots 
~—top and otherwise, that had not been removed; 
and a corafortable chair and sofa..that, had..evi- 
deutly just been dragged in in my honour, 

"Well I never !"+puff, puff—‘ was.so sur- 
prised!" said Captain Pollard; “and whab.a 
cool old. hand: you arel. She might. have..been 
pons grand dmother from the way you received 
her | 

* Might she?” 

“Yes; she looks awfully done up, and. deli- 
cate, and all that, She is in, what you call the 


| fragile style ; but Dll tell you. what—she will 


cut oub every other woman fu. the camp... [ll 
tell you what it is, old boy! BMra...Halford is 
the prettiest girl I have ever seen.in my life 1” 

Come! There was some satisfaction in that! 
I could.cut.oub Mrs. Horne: in looks, and she 
could not ride, 

Hugh made some unintelligible, but, I fancy’ 
sharp answer to his speech, for by. thia time they’ 
were walkingaway, I slept soundly; ‘though the 
bed wasas hard as 9 and .to turn, at, all 
was to turn out on the floor. 

Peggy, by Hugh's desire, brought me my break- 
fast in my room, and when I sallied forth,,at sen’ 
o'clock, clad in a fresh, white cambric,1 found 
that the sitting-room had undergone & great, 
change already ; that a dining-room had been es- 
tablished, and that a third room was, being done | 
up for me, and the camp upholsterer Ui 
in all manner of luxurious chairs, <A 
giess, and a superior marble.top 

Hugh was out. He was.on mg “t stood ‘at 
the drawing-room window, and enjoyed the 


prospect, the bracing alr, and the gay scone of | 








soldiers and officers 
ridiog, and distant of cars 
along the white roads that intersected. th 
ragh, and visions of troops of cavalry, ‘bat. 
teries of artillerymen mancuvring in the shal 
low valley beneath me. 

Ali.at once I was aware of a rt lady 
on a ge pony, hammering on the front at: oor 
with er riding-crop, Her back was 


“te Hough!" che called, secing 
nearest her was open, Hoge are fs 300, on 
Hugh, you and I are drawn together 
nis tourzament |” ete 

This was vastly fine, I have cae e. 
tioned that there was another door + the 
site end of the hut giving on 
within easy ear and eye shot of H 
but the front door was rather pei their 
especially as it boasted neither knocker or 
I went and opened it myself, and stood r 
the visitor on the pony, ~~ 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, becoming scarlet, and 
viewing me with a pair of piercing i 4 
eyes. “Iam sure I beg your ae ! 
have come to the hie hut ! T thbgta 
was Captain Halford’s 

“You are perfectly right f!" I said, with ny 
most dignified manner. ‘ Captain Halford jan 
at home +” 

“And msy I ask to whom am TI speakin Bis : 

“Oh, certainly! I em Avrs, Halford! pe Pat 
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CHAPTER XLIV, 


$I wisn anyone could have seen the expression 
of Mrs, Horne’s face as she surveyed me stand- 
ing in the doorway—amezsment, incredulity, and 
displeasure sweet over it in turn; but she soon 
recalled her self-possession, aud eald a ett plea- 
santly, — 

“Oh! of course I knew that he was married ; 
but I thought you hated living with the reat: 
ment? Well, lam very glad to see you!” 

May she be forgiven for this monstrous fb! . 

Ob, T like the regintent !" I anid; v 


“ And this afr on the Curragh is c . it Is 
like champagne.’ 
"You look aa delicate. ‘have you 
been ill recently ” tail 
"No, 2: 


“Do you ride?” she continued, 
now—a big tennis tournament’ this re 
Pe Yes Hob Te an invitation scam ’ 
garriaon. Now that you have come I su 
“Why? What have I to say to your pony?” 
he is one of his polo porn : but ! ride him rey 
welcome to have him,” I said, “He is much 
" Indeed!" visibly annoyed, ‘Then Ef ‘sup- 
“T really have not considere? the eabejectz: but 
to suit “you; if, indeed, he would ‘nod’ be’ 


T was not going to tell her about my. sad * 

“Yea ; I am very fond of it.” 

Ob, are you! There fs lots 
have drawn your husband, I ‘em glad to’ 
hope you will come to the tournament," she wd 

“Yes, probabl 

© Ob; ie rather Loabbed, “no; it’s open to tiie 
Robin and I must a t?” she went on, stro 
the povy’s neck with an air of regrétful affection, 
I asked, yeith raised eyebrows, 

“He is not my pony. He belongs to Hugh— 
day. »” 

“Ob, as far as I’ am worsttedl you wend 
too small and too sedate in his manners to euft 
me.” 
pore you are what is c Ned » finiehed : boree- 
woman f” 

I can ride a horse,” casting a ecorufat Ghmeoes 
the oar pony. 

hen Hugh’s charger will be the very: thing 

® 

little too much for you. Oh, Haght" PM pearl 

aim yore} along in the “passage behind me, 


“ you see I have’ made your wife's ‘acquaintance. 
e-are: quite old friends. She says I-may 
stil & Robie 5 sha deem mat sexe: feqgamian 


Do: you krow thatyou ate to be my: partaee-da 
the tournament this afternoon?” 





“Tam-not sure that I can play ; I amvon daly, 
you know |* 
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“Ob, noneense! Now don’d be disagreeable 
just because your wife has come over to look after 
yeu. She won't mind, I am sure.” 

She said this in a way that it might pass for a 
joke or not, just as we pleased, and with a nod to 
me and @ wave of her hand te him, she cantered 


away. 

* What an odious woman!” I exclaimed, 
looking after her, ‘and she rides like a sack of 
potatoes,” 

‘6 T see you are nob likely to be bosom friends,” 
sald Hugh, with a short laugh, 

} (fast married women ere not in wy 


“Oh t” very ironicall 
“T have heard of ri ol Horne before—from 
Selina.” 


Me am sure Selina had nothing but good to say 
of her.” 

“ Well, she did not say much. She only told 
me that.once u a time you were franticall 
in love = one merase 6 net a fo 
suppose was a Gurrumpore ough it 
must be a good walla deep oe was & girl, 

"Yes, and what else} After we were franti- 
cally in love with each other why did we not 
moh Bo Pacsticexcer Ogg eR a 

yes,” very yey | ; me 
sbout "ie also, She you were both too 
poor—poverty parted you—and that you could 
not marry anyone buta girl with money.” 

“Such ck ney m 

‘* Yes,” indifferently, 

. Diaua, it is impossible that—thab you could 
be jealous of Mrs. Horne?” 

1 laughed,” 

** Perhaps it was owing to Gelina’s kind state- 
mients that you made this sudden descent ?” 

re Perhaps,” 

“ Seliua’s name ought to be Sapphira t It would 
be too extraordinary and outrageous if you {were 
to be jealous of me,” 

‘Oh, you are jealous enough for both of us! 
No, Iam not jeslous—there is no jealousy where 
there is no love |” 

“This {Is plain speaking, ‘at any rate,” said 
‘ugh, angrily. “ _ 

" Welly and fe it nof best #"”. - r 

- “You were not always 50-80. ean “what: 
ever. you may haye tho 
am now——hapd |. ol feel 


a. was not Seanad ag na 
, 98 if some great storm Peed’ ope me; 
"and scorched and blighted m affections, Your 


‘harshness and injustice have killed, os it were, }A 
the o of, may beng. Tn gue way, it camy feel 
no. ; 









to, 
my burable 


“Tp fs Government quarters sont 
csme over to ‘arisb, to 









ee 
mee wate ae re es 


ashamed for | better 
Oh! here 


i 


t | be presented..to mies: 






| rae 


ele es wa ery 


is the Colonel coming this way, and Mrs. Dale. 
Let us stroll towards them. Now do try and 
look as if you were delighted to have me with 
you,” glancing at his cloudy face. “Do let us 
be all smiles!” 

The Colonel and his wife were charmed to sce 
| me once more, and reproached me playfully for 
having taking such patina leave of absence, 
I came across various familiar faces, and had a 
long visit during the morning from Ada Rose, 
who bogged | me mosb be chat and said that I was 
vs sight for sore eyes. She c away as merrily 

she were wound up, bad so much to 
tell me, especially about her baby, which was 
the same age as mine, and I ao very much wished 
that she would not talk a it, Over and over 
again I turned the subject from babies to their 
elders, and over and over oo she barked back 
to her infant, a topic that had a kind of irre- 
sistible fascination for her. 

By the way, dear,” she said, ‘I am glad 
you have come for one thing. People in ‘the 
regiment said they had beard that you and Hugh 
had had a desperate fall-out, that then you went 
away ill!” 
to's And so we had, Ada, I may as well confess 


“ What about? You were the very last people 
I-would have suspected of such a thing, Whet 
aor between you }” 

L cannot tell you the whole atory, but it was 
sayy about my diamond necklace. However, 
“ar epi go war a a: 

8 you were in the wron ‘ 

“I} And * 


“Because Hu gh 2 ws nice, so easy to get on 
with, and 20 fond of home, Often and often he 
creeps in and has a cup of tea and a chat with 
me, I used to pity him; he missed you awfully. 
Ob, awfally !” with an {rony that was compleiely 
wag agar on her, Bi 3 that odious Mrs, 

orne ways n m to ride, or pla 
tennis, or to walk with ey and she tad end 
pe 9 fk “a Mga, h—till I could box her ears, 
and I believe he could, too! A number of people 
are going to the Sreraunanh this evening, so mind 
you are there, A good many have heard about 

Mrs, Halford,’ s0 be sure and wear o 
pretty frock, I shall come and call for you at 
peer | and present, you under) my: vencrabie 


wha adit olclonk we did sally dowm the: hill 
together, ‘to where: the. bands were playing: 
Awnings were. erected,,tea. was circulating, and 
er eaiathan ter aencataemaden 
; i a very; favourable: he ae 
anes Sid.not,come near me for sierra 
only, to mamnninnneetnen natalie: 


feverishly “4 
the:centre of a.cromd ‘ies would have 






- | apd. was. 
Pree oe warp ty Uittle. court; quite into 
woe wh i Bh > ot 
me | sakaarto 9 lord my teacup, 
2, 
Laenprece sat on 4] nly der feet, an aide-de- 
"ip map cbais. Eh 


was well dreased, 


vo 


= have done 20, I 
ak Nae va mae: My summer ley 
a8 , ronnie - thee he the 

me, .and yet... had 


et eg iihen, husband, 
é qi ght days of happio 
fae of bos igh bea a 
né...00 -hand afde { 
eco yet tad 
bad han Rpt & part, and 
hunder-cloud we were once 
ween alone, As I 


Wo" gravel” Cheer up— 
mae once "One day is Asad a aan days 





‘ons + ‘your ld’ head- 
you ; but, you are not 


j beet FT oa on Ao Lae hg actor is a 


mirable,”” 
' “en ery ‘you think so!” I replied, as I 





brought our bickering to an end by leaving the 
room, 

I will endeavour to give an idea of the way fn 
which I paseed my days in this hut on the Car- 
ragh. I breakfasted alone about half-past nine, 
read papers, magazines, received morning calls 
from the ludies of the regiment, especially Ada 
Rosa ; or sauntered out with them up and down 
the short green grass, upon which all our huts 
bordered, enjoying the brightness of the atmo- 
sphere, the briskness of our surroundings ; bugles, 
bands, galloping horess, red and blue uniforms, 

- Now and then, as we strolled or sat, we were 
joned by one or two officers not on duty—never 

ih, After lunchéon, parades being over, 
tie veal amusement of the day commenced. 

I played tennis, I rode—not Hughes's charger, 
but another gocd-lookiag animal that I believe he 
borrowed for my benefit from « sporting farmer. 
My new frocks had arrived from Chemisette, and 
been approved, and I was to be seen everywhere ; 
and, indeed, was in my small way a personage of 
sone social importance, 

Hogh and I rarely met before lunch—some- 
times not then, I used to hear him clanking 
i@bout the hut early in the morning, and clat- 
‘tering away on horseback, but I never saw him 
atlunch. He generally said,—‘ And what are 
you going to do to-day?” and then I would 
glibly run off a list of engagements—engage- | 
ments for us both—tennis, teas, dances, riding 
parties, dinners, theatres. There was always 
something on hand, and Hugh always accom- 

led me. 

We did sot talk much to one another in 
public; but husbands and wives generally 
reserve thelr conversation for the domestic 
hearth. We conversed but little, bub we were 
always scen together. I never gave Mrs, Horne 
a chance, but kept Hugh in close attendance om 
myself, 

At home and slone ¢étc.a téte we rarely opened 
our lips to each other. Dinner would pass some- 
times in solemn silence ; and Harris, who could 
have told a tale and he would, I believed he hated 
me; and I know he adored his master, 

Peggy, of course, was my partisan, and 
between her and Harris & War, tittle short of a 
blood feud, was waged. 

The hut had thin wooden walls ‘snd thluner 
partitions, Ivcould distinctly hear Hugh giving 
his orders to Harriz'as he dressed of a morning, 
and I frequently overheard ‘warm disputes 
between Peggy and the hut man anhent me. 

** Those women with the fait'yellowish hair fs 
allbthe same,” I° heard ‘him ‘say, ‘* Just like a 
bright chestnut horse—devils to deal with |" 

Bat to return to our “evenings at home,” 
We discussed our didter fu'the next thing to 
dead silence, :I:had suggested to Hugh that he 
might, if he liked, dine at mess ; but this ' posi- 
tion he shortly declined, Neither would “he 
smoke indoors—for there ia no urest' harm in o 
cigarette, 

He would enjoy that outside, and then come 
in and bring himself inia chair, and a ‘book or a 
paper, I lounged In another sometimes reading 
—sometimes yawning, and doing nothing. 

At ten o'clock I rose and took my departure, 
and my candlesticks and Hugh went over to the 
mest, and. wound up the evening at whist or 
billiards, . Sometimes, when he was gone, I would 
return to the drawing-room, and remain’ thers 
for another hour or two. 

Ten o'clock was too early to retire on those 
lovely summer vights. .. I used to like to eit or 
stand at the open Pais, and gase oud over the 
Curragh in the moonlight--the Curragh now so 
still, aud merely dotted .with shesp and. furze 
bushes, so that one:would never that.a few 
hours ago it had been a, vast mimic battlefield, 
shaken with the thunder of guns gnd the charg- 
ing of equadrona! 

Once Hugh canie back unexpectedly, | and 
found that I, as usual a“ deceiver ever,'’ had 
revarned to the drawlog-room as soon as I had 
got rid of him, 

"Tt is too lovely a night,” I said, apolo- 
getically, “I really could not go and ‘sleep in 
that stuffy little room just yet. I am more 
inclined to go for a walk if I hea anyone to take 


ti 





me|” 
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AT FOUR O'CLOCK WE SALLY DOWN THE HILL TOGETHER, 


“I will take you!” he answered. ‘'Get a 
wrap of some kind, and we will stroll down as 
far as the waterworks! It isa lovely night!” 

And we did stroll down as far as the water- 
works, The bright moonlight, and the soft, 
warm air reminded me of old days by the. banks 
of the Kharran, 

It seemed to me as if all that had happened in 
avother life. Still the memory of those moon- 
light nights at the other side of the world 
touched me, 

I looked at Hugh. The bright, white light 
threw his well-cut profile into accurate relief. 
His face looked stern, and even cad, It was the 
face of a man who was not happy. 

“Hugh!” I said; “I have a project that I 
mean to carry out this autumn, and I think It 
will please you |” 

* Indeed |” rather eiiffly. 

** Yes ; I wish to go back to India. The bun- 
galow is mine, I am longing to see it once more; 
and I think that Peggy and I will take our 
passages in the firat P. and O. in October,” 

" And when do you propose returning }”” 

“I really could not say. Not for years—if 
ever |” 

He ig dead, and looked at me fixedly, 

* Yes; I think I shall have my best chance of 
happiness where nothing but the memory of 
happiness lingers!” 

“And you would be willing to go and bury 
yourself alive for the remainder of your life, or at 
any rate for the best years of your life ?” 

“Yes; why not? I have done whatI was 
always craving to do, I have seen life, I have 
had three years of the world that I was always 
pining to know. I have touched almost every 
experience, I have been a wife and mother, an 

ese—a beauty-—a subject for scandal and cat’s 
paw—a social star, and a domestic outcast. 
What is there for me to learn? All is vanity— 
happiness fs a mere illusion! Life, as I used to 
dream of it, is but dust and ashes!” 

“Are you serious, Diana, or fs this one of 





your way of being sarcastic, and of speaking 
riddles and dark things }” ; 

“TI am perfectly serious—never moreso! What 
have I to bind me to this country except the 
Parishes! Not you—no, of course I know that; 
you made me understand that long ago, that you 
no longer consider me as your wife. I have, no 
doubt, done foolish things, Hugh. Iam, or was, 
easily worked upon; but, indeed, I have never 
been wicked. I have been foolish, you have been 
jealous, someone else has been cruelly selfish. If 
I were to break a solemn oath I could clear my- 
self in your eyes this moment; and I never was 
so strongly tempted in my life! Hugh,” I 
said, “shall I tell you? It is for you to say!” 

As we stood alone down by the waterworks 
facing one another in the moonlight, it would be 
hard to tell which of the two of us was the paler. 

Perhaps Hugh. He seemed to be struggling 
fiercely with some powerful inward emotion. For 
nearly a minute he cid not speak, and then he 
said,— ; 

“No, Ranee; you must keep your oath, no 
matter what it costs us, Your word {s sacred, 
and I respect it too much to tempt you to break 
it, even if in breaking it eur former DaPEy days 
could return, as if released from some hideous 
spell,” 

“A hideous spell, indeed!” I echoed, sadly, 

‘*J—I must only be content to wait,” he went 
on, in a low voice, as if speaking to himeelf, 

“If you would only be content to trust me,” 

To this he mgde no reply, but turned away, 
and began once more to climb the hill in silence, 
We were nearly half way home when he suddenly 
broke ont,— 

“ One thing I could not stand,” 

** And what fs that?” 

“Your returning to India. Promise me, 
Ranee, that at least you will nob put the seas 
between us.” 

Well, I will promise to remain in England 
for another year ; moreI cannot say.” 

‘Much may happen in a year,” 





“Yes ; last year for instance!” and I shud- 
dered involuntarily, : 

" Here, take my arm up the hill,” holding oud 
his hand. 

And I took it. This was an Improvement on 
bend day when he told me not to dare to touch 


We wended our way slowly—slowly back to 
our hut, conspicuous by its lighted windows and 
red blinds. Zn route we met a dozen ¢ ficers 
returning from mess, and I am sure they made 
remarks about Halford and his wife sauntering 
home in the moonlight at that late hour. 

Ada Rose confided to me a few days afterwards 
that it was the general opinion that, “in our case, 
still waters run deep, and that we were a very 

couple,” 

So this stroll brought forth two 
went further towards keeping up sppea 
than half a dozen of our solitary and it 
broke the Icy silence between me and Hugh. 

From this time forth, although we never once 
touched on the past, we talked, we even 
we became good friends, we no longer lived inthe 
hut like a dog and cat—more like a young man 
and woman who were, say, cousins, though it 
would have been highly indecorous if any young 
woman to have gone and stayed with her officer 
cousin in camp, 

I made Hugh’s breakfast, I steod at the hut 
door, and saw him off to parade, down 
the short graes on a capitai bay polo hack. 

I occasionally walked to meet him coming 
and he told me the news, and I told him all 
camp good stories and gossip that Ada Rose 
imparted to me during that morning... . - 

I gob but little thanks from that 
creature Harris for the pleasing change in 
manners. No}; I overheard the wretch 
to Peggy “that she (that was me) was so 
to him now (him was Hugh) that he was 
tain she was up to some of her old tricks!” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE TRIALS OF HERMIONE, 


—10I— 
CHAPTER IIL 


NovempBer has béen called the gloomiest of 
months, and there wae nothing in Hermione’s 
wedding-day to contradicd the statement, The 
sky was of a dull Jeade. hue, the rain came down 
in sheets, yet it was not cold, but that peculiar 
temperature best described by the expressive if 
ugly adjective “ mugey. 

Hermione got u low spirits, and the state of 
the atm id not raise them; if it had 
been fine she meant to have gone out early and 
bid a last farewell to many dumb friends, 

There was her mare Ruby, who ate sugar from 
her hand, and followed her about the paddock 
like a dog ; there was the big black retriever 
Rex, who would put his head on her lap when- 
ever he thought she looked sad with’a vain 
attempt to assure her of his sympathy ; but Ruby, 
Rex, and many another four-footed pet had to be 
neglected, for it was quite im le that Her- 
mione could get wet through re starting for 
London. 

She ate her breakfast (though the food seemed 
to choke her) because she knew that a long and 
tiring day was before her. When it was over 
she ordered the carriage for the last time, and 
then her voice almost broke down, 

This away meant so much to her—it 
meant that she would never see her dear old home 
-— that for all time she must be a stranger to 
Carlyon. 

No thought of a possible with the 
usurper came to her; she believed that was 
bad of her unknown kindred, and apart from that 
there was another reason'to keep her away from 
Carlyon in future. She had accepted James 


Clifford because his love had been offered her in 
her darkest hour, She would have indignantly 
contradicted anyone who ventured to assert the 
secretary was not a gentleman, but deep down 
in her heart was the consciousness that he was 
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“cap, Ma’aAM?" SAID THE DRIVER WHO WAS CRAWLING ABOUT IN SEARCH OF A FARE, 





not the te of the long line of ancestors whose 
portraits hung in the picture gallery at Carlyon ; 
she would never come back to a neighbourhood 
where people might dare to look down upon her 
husband |!” 

There was no choice of toilette for her ; every- 
thing she had was sombre black, and one dress 
very much like another. Clifford had suggested 
she should leave the bulk of her necessities at 
Waterloo Station,and only bring a small port- 
manteau bo Victorla where he would meet her. 
She had a well-filled purse in her pocket, but 
the bulk of her little capital was safely packed 
away in a cash box at the bottom of her largest 
trunk—she would be glad of this later. 

Hermione rather altered the programme when 
she recognised Dr. Gibbs on the platform at 
Ashley Station, Instead of on to Waterloo 
she would get out at Vauxhall, or else she would 
certaiuly have the kind old doctor fussing around 
with offers of help with her luggage, etc., and she 
did not caréfor any report of her doings to travel 
back to Carlyon, 

So her luggage was labelted Vauxhall, and dex- 
terously avoiding a meeting with the doctor, she 
entered a carriage at the extreme rear of the 
train as soon as it came up. 

The compartment was absolutely empty. Per- 
haps other people objected to travelling so near 


the break, if so, Hermione rejoiced at their 
taste. 
Ashley is really not eo very far from London, 


but as no express trains stop there Hermione had 

two hours’ journey before she reached Vauxhall, 

and, strange to say, she was alone the whole time, 

core so had ample opportunity to think over her 
ture. 

She had had three letters from Mr, Clifford 
(strange that never to herself did she think of 
him as James) since they parted, long passionate 
letters, each line breathing adoring a » but 
there was no allusion to future plans in any one 
of them ; Hermione knew as little of what Mr. 
Clifford’s views respecting their future were as 
she knew, say, of bis past. For he had never 














once mentioned that past to her, and she who 
in a few hours. would be his wife kuew abso- 
lutely nothing of what his life had been 
up to the summer evening when Lord Carlyon 
who was etaying at a very fashionable sea- 
side hotel (without his daughter) discovered 
atone and the same time that young Clifford 
played an excellent game at billiards and he him- 
self wanted a private secretary. 

There were two things Hermfone had resolved 
before ever James Clifford proposed to her—that 
she would never be friendly with the new Lord 
Carlyon or his family, and that she would refuse 
with scorn any offer of pecunfary assistance he- 
might ume to make her. It certainly never 
entered her head that her husband might wish 
to have a voice in both these questions, and 
that his opinion would be exactly opposite to her 
own. 

When at last they met at Victoria Station a 
kind of dull relief came to her ; at least. the need 
of thinking and acting for herself was over for 
the present, she had someone to lean on hence- 
forth and for ever. 

“* What a terrible day, my darling,” said Clif- 
ford, fondly, as he shock her hand warmly, the 
presence of the porter in charge of her light 
Gladstone bag preventing a warmer greeting. 

“We'll send that round in a cab and be free of 
it,” he said, alluding to the bag. 

Hermione wondered a little in this case why he 
had so particularly enjoined her to bring very 
little 1 , and leave the rest at Waterloo. 

She not remember to tell him of the 
change she had made in bis directions as she 
prose «te while he gave the bag in charge to the 
driver of a four-wheeled cab, telling him to take 
fi to 70, Essex-street. 

Mr. Clifford looked at Hermione rather 
anxiously, as he gave the address, but her face 
yy, no surprise. He gave the man a shilling, 
and, having taken the precaution to. notice his 
number, turned away. 

* We have oniy just time, my sweet,” he said, 
affectionately ; ‘‘I told the clergyman one o'clock, 
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You see as nearly everyone near St, Ureula’s 
dines at that hour, I thought we should be safe 
from a mob of spectators.” 

‘IT wish we had just one friend,” said the girl, 
alittle wistfully, “ juet one person who kuew us 
both, to see our wedding.” 

** Tf [had known you'd feel like that I'd have 
managed it somehow,’ James Clifford replied ; 
** but it would have been a difficult matter, Her- 
mione, for you know very few psople in London,” 

They were driving rapidly in a bansom, and 
much conversation was difficult; bat, Clifford 
managed to ask, — 

* Avy news of Lord Carlyon?” 4 

“What news could there be?” she regurned, 
bitterly; he is in Australia, and so peuldn’s 
trouble me.” = 

“ { fancied he might have sent you 
just to express his condolences, and 
hurry away from Carlyon. . To my 
have been the correct thing for his logaship.” 


Hermione winced at the lasb words, Of course/4 
finer 


her fiancé was a gentleman, Had nof her. 
given a the cachet of his approval, 
now and 
of fitness, 

His lordehip—as you please to call him—has 
notcabled, so perhaps he did not know the correct 
thing,’ she anewered, coldly. “T was rather glad, 
for I didwot want the 
faaal ofany intrusive offers,” 

"OF course not. Here we are, Hemnione, I. 
wish for your sake our wedding was to be atin 
more cheerful church.” , 

But if St. Ursula’s was dark and a frifle dreary 
there was a strange charm about It to the bride's 
weary spirit. Ib was new, and fortunately dated 
long after the days of the Georges, when people 
ecemed to try and build churches as ugly as pos- 
sible, Sb. Ureula’s had been designed and exe- 
cuted by master hands, and the interior was 
beautifully kept, though partly from its situation, 
and partly from the small size of the stained. 
flass windows, it was, and always would be, a 

“dark ” church. 

The gas waslighted in the chancel and within 
the altar-rails, but the rest of the building was 
mo, ay owivg to the dullness of the No 
vember day. The clerk, a very clericaldooking 
tunetio pary, stood ready in his cassock. 

“You'll want another witness, sir,” he: said 
civilly endaugh to O.ifford. 

“Then look sharp, and get one and be hanged,” 
said the bridegroom, angry at his, own mistake, 
‘* It’s your place to provide such things ; you're 
paid for it.” 

Hermione’s face blanched. 

The clerk had begun a sharp.answer, bub‘the 
sight of the bride’s face made him suppress it. for 
her sake, and advancing towards the lower end 
of the chureh he spoke to a lady who was kneel- 
ing in meditation, : His conden were ivaudible, 
but they must-have been effectual, for the lady 
moved forward as the clergyman entered from the 
vestry, and stood just behind Hermione during 
the service, Like the bride she was dressed in 
deep mourning—everything combined, thought 
the curate, to render it the dreariest ceremony he 
chad ever seen. 

Mr, Clifford wae ready with +his. responses, ff 

- suything too readily. He made themin a light 
flippant style, and generally too soon, 

Hermione, on the other hand, spoke in such a 
low tone that her words could hardly be heard, 
aud ‘her voice bad s choked note as though tears 
were very near. 

The curate felt sorry for her-~young, beautiful, 
ead: lonely-—he thought the groom hardly. worthy 


of her. 

It was over. For the last.time she hadsigned 
hey names Hermione Carlyon.. The.curate.had 
offered her his kindly wishes ; the lady who had 
been both witness and—after a fashion—brides- 
maid had done the same ; and now Mra. Clifford 


was walking down the aisle on her husband's arm, 


It had ceased raining, but the eky was atill.dark 
As they reached the church-gate 
a funeral went by, and Hermione shivered from 


and overcast, 


head to foot, 


“Surely you are nob superstitious |” said 


Clifford, lightly, 


nstural tone now, 


blossoms about you; and worsing 
had met before we saw each othemd: 
-@ach and rory of these arent: 








again he made little sect a 
grated terribly on the girl’s ear andon h 4 





“Oh, no; but I wish it had not happened to 
pase just now,” 

‘* My dear girl, you mustn’t begin to think of 

omens and that sort of thing, or you'll be despe- 


rately frightened, There are several little ways 
in which we have offended agaiust all it legendary, 
warnings to-day.” ‘g 













“What are: they?” she 


eee 
“Well, to begin with, you awer 
black ; then there was not a) trades: 


be gahapey | 
He had hailed a passing hang 










peed gave the name of ia noteky 











Mione-. 


trouble of senditg .a.ne- |.sedl 


am" fos your il health, my ee said Clifford, 
tossing off | &@ glass, “and the success of our 


pousals |” 

“T wish,” said Hermione, when they had got 
as far as the — and the waiter had left 
them aloue for a few minutes; "I wish you 
would tell me your plans?” 

**And J wish you would remember I have a 
name, and that I like to hear it from your lips!” 
he answered, laughing. 

“ James, then! Will you tell me your plans 
for the future 1” 

**T haven’t made any yet!" he answered, 
lightly... Lthought we would take a few weeks 
holiday. You have not been in London for years ; 
aod even at this dull.season.there is plenty you 
will like to see.” 

Really, Mr. Clifford had not the least intention 
three 


| of exerting himself: while dis wife 


possessed 
hundred onediogl but: he could hardly tell so in 
plain. English—at least, notyet | 
“But, dear; you mustn't» think of me!” she 
answered, gently... “ You'll want to ‘get another 
post of. some sort, won't you f".. | 
‘Later on. Not this side of Christrans, Her- 


mione, A: man, with plenty of taeaanye ~ a will }. 
till then 


~ me into something early next year. ; 
am a gentleman.at large |” 

It was not in the least.like hereelf ; ishe bated 
the idea of his being ‘put into’ a good thing by 
anyone ; but, perhaps, she was toosensitive.. No 
noe men) saw these things differently from 
wom 


And, James, there is another thing I want to j 


know. You sent .my bag to .Esesex-street ;.are 
we to livethere? Where is it?” . 

" It’s not far from Victoria-station, Hermione, 
and a .most convenient: — » We'll stay. there 
fora bit. The fact is,” he hesitated, but,:the 
thing had to be done, and, with an effort, ” 
got it out, “my mother lives\there,”.. « 

** Your mother! You mever told me. anythin yehing 
about ber, And: she has! asked us to stay 
her—how very kind!” 


Clifford did sotahiak Seimaseouary to aagidheat ; 


his mother kept a lodging-house,.and that. he 
would have to recompense her for. her Pag ee 
or, rather, Hermione.wonld, since he. intended 
her money to provide for them just now.) © « 


“I’m not given to talk much about myself,” }, 


said Clifford; “ but. 
She and J have always 
Jane isa 

‘* Is she older emer yout”. 


mother’s a Ee sort | 


“Nee, and.very cinngreesble bub d. won't let | 


her worry as on be sure.” 
S -! your father alive ?” 4 
te 0, 





oie mine to 





I've two brothers and three sisted | 3 








I was 







missionary J 

She was a hard- ase ra painstaking woman, 
who had toiled for years to pay her way, and, as 
she would have phrased it, “ bring up her chil chil- 
dren pig gor but two things 
capped her sorely in life’s Latller her the wo 
had been a ne’er-do-well and a are 
of dead-weight whom she had to support till his 
— prey her, elem her eldest son, who iu- 
herited the man 
seemed also Site ieeritea Pato ee lov love 
of drink renee bee was dormant: and to appear 
later), but the perse 

Jim’s handsome face ‘had helped him wonder- 





fully at first. The, story, he .had.told-biawife 
me i ptt true; bnt it, some. ht 
oun Ds 

An old, gentl ho kne met 
Gifted ant viied har nee ayia 
of his perry of gi hs oto 2b 
achool,.. where, no, do ow 
picked up a great da wh 
ris him ee ter y. 7) 
of the other. l. 
maents s and the. witha flip chon. Se 

"After oe wh spulbed epi th my a 
one, of his nakon lodgers conceived » 
wody we _ teh «ae bos foreign 
bart —r ; and 3 
chief, ‘ania "soley ying, Sails be 
wa er his sister J tg + was the eldest of all 


his mother’s children, Avni pay bea gy) 
raat og » bud be had 
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Forty pounds a- ‘is not a high salary ; bub 
then pf Clifford had been at no expense, and 
pad enjoyed a most luxurious home, to that when 
Lord Carlyon died he was, as he hically ex- 
pressed it, “downon his beam ends.” Ib was 
hearing from Mr. Norton the true state ‘of Her- 
mione’s ‘circumstances which resolved him’ to’ 
propose to her, 

Three hundred pounds ia a lump was more 
money than Mr. had ever handled, and’ 
from all he heard it seemed to him probable the 
new peer would make bis cousia an allow 
while he would at worst find her husband some 
pleasant sinecare, ao’ that. the couple need not 


starve, i 
No. 70, Eesex-street, was a tall house 


narrow é 
by narrow that it had only the frontage’ | 


mean 
a the street door and. the window. to 


the right of it, There were four stories in all, 


and the upper ones had two windows. The house 
needed paint and redecorating badly; it had a 
shabby genteel air which was just the least de- 
pressing, 

And the inside was to match. The furniture 
was of the ordinary. lodging-house type, chozen 
for its wear-resisting ties, not for its beauty. 
There was nothing {none of the rooms that a 
woman of taste could have admired. 

Mrs. Clifford: herself was tall and thin with» a 
permanentstoop, She wore caps,.and the .caps: 
were uot alwsys.as fresh as they might havé been. 
Just now, too, it being winter, she woré black 
woollen mittens, being efilicted with chilblains, 
Her black dress had turned a rusty shade, and 
was protected in front by a voluminous apron. 
Taken altogether she looked a cross between -a 
superior charwoman and a superannuated nurse, 
when she went herself to open the door to her 
son and his bride. ’ 

Poor Hermione ! 

She did not at first realise the truth ; but took 
the shabby-looking person, who appeared in the 
doorway, for an old servant; but Mrs, Olifford 
soon undeceived her. 

“ And this is my daughter-in-law. I’m glad to 
welcome you, my dear, though it’s buf a poor 
place I’m afraid after what you've been scoustomed 
to,’ 

She gave her daughter-fn-law a hearty kiss, 
and Hermione tried hard not to shudder, 

Jim came to her relief, { 

“That'll do,’ old lady ; she’s tired and that, 
T’\l take her upstairs, Which room ist?” 

“ The first floor front,” said Mrs, Clifford ; and 
glad Tam, Jim, the German gents left suddenly 
last week of I'd have had no place fit for you and 
your sweét young lady.” ' 

Jim gnatebed the eandle from ber hatd,and 
pilotted his’ bride upstairs, The ''firsh’ Hoor 
front” wae a good-sized room, and Mra, Cli 
bad made some attempt at decoration by - pur- 
chasing a huge crimeon pincusbion, 62a diligently 
atorning it with the word’ Welcome” neatly 
stuck in pins, ’ cies f 

_“ You'se tired,” said Jim, with a’ kind of rough 
kiadnews, bat mot venturing to look at his wife, 
“1 daresay you'd like to rest-a-bit. I'll come up 
vagain presently.” 

e Don’t i »” 

She could not have added another word.’ How 


‘she managed those two she did not know, She 


was conscious of being thankful that he did not 
sissher, The only other feeling she was capable 
of was an intense longing .to be alone, 
Every nerve in her body ached, and she could 
hardly force her trembling limbs te the door that 
she might seeure herself against ble return. She 
‘turned the key in the lock, and then sat down on 
one of the cane chairs (you cam. buy them for 
threa shilliogs each fn any “ popular” neighbour- 
hood), and tried to look things fn the face, 
Some women would lave gone into hysterics 
ons a ory om some again would have ¢ 
bittterly ; but Hermione was perfectly calm and 
dry-eyed ; true she locked thore like & marble 
status than a lividg woman; but nob one tear 
came to her relief, } 
She who was so proud,, She who looked down 
on social Inferfors as almost a different race, what 
iad she done}. Married » man whose relations 
were less refined than the housekeeper at Carlyon, 


~- * 





the man, moreover, who had deliberately deceived 


But stay, had he ? 

Hermfione’s memory was fully clear. © She 
went over md the whole of her intercourse 
with James ford from the August day when 
her father firat brought him home to Carlyon, 
her anything of his people” If she had imagined 

anything peop she e 
his mother must be a lady, and’ his home the 
abode of wentie- folks, he had never ‘old ‘her so, 
He had simply kept silence. ‘ 

Hermions tier nothing of the world. She 
was aware that Mr. Norton and other tom 
bey her father unduly taken with James 

ifford.”** °* i 

The lawyer had frankly said such marked re- 
“serve on the subject of his past’ must “hide some 
disreputable secret. Of course a nian of stric) 
honour would haveexplained his position before 
asking her to him ; but then (Hermione did 
her'utmosh to make excuses ‘for her husband) 
“James's wooing had been ubpremeditated and in- 
duced by her own lonely state, 

Perhaps after all his father hnd been a 
“gentleman who had married beneath him, such 
things were ; at any rate, she and Jini would 


not linger in Essex-street, ' 
She could not possibly stay with a mother-in- 
law who let 1 gs. If tlere ‘were no other 


means of escape they must dip intother owh three 
hundred pounds ‘to carry them through till in 
the new yéar James’s friend “pat him into a 
lucrative post.” 

To utter no reproach to her husband, and to 
get away on the earliest possible day from this 
wretched place, such was Hermione’s decision 
after a few migutes’ anxious thought, ‘Then 
bathing her face and hands in ice cold water, she 
felt a little refreshed, and was thinking of going 
downstairs without walting to be fetched (she 
dreaded nothing so much as a ¢éfc-2-téte with her 
husband) when the sound of voices fell upon her 


ear. 

The houses in Essex-street were not well built, 
.and if voices..were raised. it was quite possible 
for them to be heard in the room immediately 
above the one where the conversation was taking 
place, Now; né's room was the 
drawing-room, and (the lodger being at a party) 
Mrs, Clifford had borrowed it for the evening in 
honour of her son’s bride, and this was how it 
happened that, Hermioue learned the true. reason 
why her husband had married her. 

“I think you've been an idiot, Jim,” the 
voice was sharp and disagreeable, Hermoine at 
ones put the speaker down, and rightly, as the 
alster Jane dexeribed to her as a Tartar, ‘The 

irl may be a; lord’s daughter,, but. hen father’s 
ead and you say yours he. basn’t got his 
property. You've just burdened yourself with 
+e Talk tout moat y indgratind,. ‘ay’ piel,” 

: ut whadyou m and,» my girl,’ 
wy J ea 4 Mary shuddered as she recognised 

voice,, “ t weather eye open. She 
has three hale poe in laste and the 
ny Lord Carlyon is bound to do something for 

er... : me . 
** Why you said she hated him and wouldn’t 
ask him for Ea som i® 

“I don’t.) she will, but that’s no. reason 
her husband. shouldn’t.ask for. -her.. I. made 
inquiries carefully and “I found out that youn 
Carlyon ia no-end.of a. softy, with old-fashion 
ideas. that women, be kept wrapped up in 
lavender and all that -rob..:1. mean, to represent 
to him, the, hardahips his, cousin must endure 
unless he comes to her, assietance, and you may 
_be quite sure I shall get a-tidy.allowance¥out of 
him, two,or: three hundred: a;year, and of course 
he'll find me seme’ decent a nice genteel 
birth suited.to his.cousin’sshushand.”; .; ... « | 

And Hermione heard«every word. She won- 
dered. afterwards she had. not, rushed down and 
»-eoufronted the man: who had dared to conceive 
#uch a yile scheme. hay 
_ “* Well,” said. Mrs:, Clifford in her. weal, 

vish voice, "I wish the young lady would come 


senna.” ' 
“She'd better rest a bit,” said Jim, carelessly, 
but there’s no need to walt for her, She had 





own, the tea’s been wetted co- long it'll be. like |- 





& tidy lunch about two, so won’t want suchas 
spread as this, we'd better begin, I'll take her 
‘up a cup of tea presently. 

*T suppose you mean she’s too grand for ham 
and eggs,” said the mother, diemally. “Well, 
we'd better set to, It's a shame to spoil good 
victuals.” : 

Hermione heard the rattle of knfves and forks, 
so concluded the advice was taken. Almost 
mechanically she put on her hat’ and’ miartle 

in, . Of one thing she was resolved: ‘dhe left 
that house to-night, and ‘never,’ never, ‘while she 
lived would she be Jatnes Clifford’s wife in any- 
thing but name. She would prefer’ to evcape 
unseen, and to have no “ farewell words” with 


‘| the man the law called her husband ; but if the 


party in the drawing-room’ heard her descend 
the stairs and came out to intercept her sho 
would still go all the same. She would rather 
die than pass a night under that roof. 

As ina dream she remembered that thé bulk 
of her luggage was at Vauxhall Station, If James 
tried to trace her by that clue he would be foiled 
since he had enjoined her to'‘leave the things’ at 
Waterloo, The bag already in Essex-street she 
would be forced to leave behind ber, but that 
did not trouble her, as ip contained nothing but 
such necessary clothes and toilet necessities ‘as a 
lady usually provides for'a two or three days’ 
stay. , 

No, there was nothing In the ‘whole’ collection 
she mich ‘prized ; nothing bot what a little 
money would replace. She opened the door 
poner wg and listened. The party below were 
getting lively over the ham and eggs, With o 
voiceless ‘prayer that she might not be dis- 
covered, Hermione began her ‘attempt, creeping 
stealthily downstairs past thé ‘drawing-room 
door, which stood ajar, and 8o on to the hall. 

The front-door loomed before her as an awful 
difficulty ; she had no idea how it opened, and 
her bungling attempts must surely be overheard, 
but fortune, which had been so cruel lately to 
Hermione, now did ‘her one good turn, As she 
stood trembling and irresolute on the mat, a 
latch-key turned in the lock, and the door 
opened to admit’ one of Mrs, Clifford's lodgers. 
Seeing a lady on'the point of going out, ‘he held 
the door open civilly until she lad 
through, closing it when she had done to; thus 
solving two otf Hermione’s problems at once; 
since is had dreaded; even if she opened the 
door without. noise, that the’ closing of it would 
be heard upstairs, and give warning of her flight. 

She gave’a look round, ani muttering the 
one word, “Free!” rushed’ down the streed as 
fast os though James and all his family had been 
in pursuit, A cabdriver, crawling about in eearch 
ofa fare, decided the lady was in a hurry, and 
atopped. 

**Oab, ma'am?” ; 

"Yes," ond she sprang in. ‘' Waterloo Station. 
I will give you five shillings if you geb there 
soon |” 

The man set off at his fleetest pace, and Her- 
mione leant back, panting. Was she safe? 

She meant to travel to Vauxhall by train from 
Waterloo, She had nat ‘dared to drive there 
direct, sincé the cabman (if discovered and crose- 
questioned’ by her husband) would ‘then have 
been able to betray. her. 

Jamies was sure to try snd find her, she though 
bitterly, He knew she represented ‘‘ an allow- 
ance of two or thtee hundred a-year and an easy 
berth.” Ob, the misery of it! the degradation. 

She paid the cabman and dismissed him. Not 
till be was out of sight did she make her way to 
the. booking. office. “Oli! whah an interminable 
time it seemed since she had taken her ticket at 
Ashley Station that morning! Yet it was not 
twelve houts since she had started on the journey 
which had ended so disastrously, 

It was a very few minutes’ before she reached 
Vauxhall ; too short a time to make plans even 
{f Hermione had not been far too agitated aad 
distressed to think of the future, She hoi but 
one desire, one longing, to escape from the bons 
formed so rashly and unadvisedly. 

She had no friends ; of course Lord Carlyon’s 
daughter had met’ many people since her child- 
hood and been on terms of ordinary acquaintance 
with them, but she had not ove single timate, 
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Mises Withers, whom she honestly liked better 
than anyone else, she dared not go to, for when 
she and James Clifford had discussed their mar- 
riage, she had suggested that she should spend 
the time between leaving Carlyon and the wed- 
ding at the house of her old governess. James 
had replied Miss Withers might think {t her 
duty to tell Mr. Norton of the engagement, and 
hat it was far better iu every way that Her- 
fone should become his wife on the very day of 
er leaving Westebire. 

At the time she put this wish down to bis 

nxiety for her not to remain even a single day 
onely and unprotected, but now she thought 
sorrowfully that no doubt he had been afraid of 
Miss Withers asking inconvenient questions, and 
so the truth about his circumstances being 
revealed. 

It was the veriest trifle which decided Her- 
mione’s plans, Io front of her at the cloak-room 
was @ respectable young woman, looking like a 
superior servant. Hermione, awaiting her own 
turn, could not help overhearing her directions to 
the porter, who finally carried off her yellow- 
painted box. 

“T want a cab to take meto the “ Servants’ 
Home” at Camberwell,” 

Now Hermione Carlyon had no thought of 
posing as a domestic servant, but the worde 
suggested to her the thought of another “ Home” 
for which she might be eligible. 

She had heard the wife of the vicar of Ashley 
speak in glowing terms of a small establishment 
at Chelsea lately opened under the name of ‘‘ The 
Hostel for Workiog Ladies,” she know that gentle- 
women were recelved there by the day, week, or 
month, and that it was about the last place where 
James Clifford would be likely to seek her. 

Of course, references would be demanded, but 
Hermione decided to say she had been engaged in 
the family of the late Lord Carlyon ; that the 
peer’s sudden death and his daughter’s loes of 
fortune had cast her suddenly on her own re- 
sources, and she wanted a quiet place to stay in 
until she could find another situation, 

It was a bold stroke, for of course the matron 
might decline to receive her without more inquiry, 
bud Hermione believed the hostel was under very 
falr and unprejudiced management; of course it 
would have been far easier to take apartments or 
go to an hotel, but Hermione felt that she would 
be far safer as one of a large household of women 
than alone on her own account, and she hoped 
that her three large boxes would help to impress 
the matron with her respectability. 

It was a goodish distance, for the hostel was in 
the heart of old Chelsea, but to Hermione’s 
relief it was hardly eight o'clock when the cab 
atoppsd. The hostel was a new red brick build- 
ing, which looked capable of accommodating at 
least twenty working gentlewomen. The servant 
who opened the door had cherry. coloured ribbons 
in her cap, which somehow came as a relief to 
Hermione, who had pictured a bare ascetic sort 
of life where everyone was bound to dress as 
plainly as possible. 

* Can I see the matron?” 

The maid hesitated. 

“Do you mean Miss Stanley, the manageress }” 

“JI suppose so; I wanted to inquire if 
there was a vacancy at the hostel t’’ 

She was ushered into a tiny sitting-oom ; the 
furniture was plain enough, but it was fresh and 
suited to the size of the room, not gloomy and 
frowsy like that st 70, Essex-street, and the 
manageress when she appeared was a pleasing 
contrast to Hermioue’s mother-in-law, 

Miss Stanley was a brisk, capable-looking 
woman of thirty-five, in a grey gown with a 
little soft lace about it. 

Hermione explained her errand, saying frankly 
she did not wish to go to an hotel, and that as she 
knew nothing of London she did not like to en- 
gage lodgings lest through ignorance she chose 
them in a locality which might be prejudicial to 
her getting future employment, 

Miss Stanley listened attentively. 

“We don’t generally take visitors without an 
introduction, but the circumstances are excep- 
tional, so I will receive you for a week if you like, 
If you find our rules not elastic enough you can 


is twelve shillings a week, a small bed-room 
fifteen ; everything is provided except beer or 


“IT should prefer the room at fifteen shillings,” 
said Hermione, ‘‘and I am sure the rules will 
not be irksome. I have had a great deal of trouble 
lately and I only want to be quiet and have time 
to think of my future plans.” 

The cab was paid and dismissed, the lu 
carried upstairs, and Hermione found herself the 
proprietor of a little bedroom about twelve feet 
equare, spotleasly clean, with, besides the indis- 
pensable furniture, a writing table and a basket 


easy chair, 

A copy of the rules was pasted on the wall, 
they were very few and simple ; the rent was to 
be paid weekly, no gentlemen visitors were 
allowed except In the common drawing-room, no 
noisy employment such as _ type-writing, 
machining or practising was to be carried on 
except between the hours of 9 a.M.and 9 PM, 
and then only in a room set apart for the purpose, 
Civility to fellow guests was expected, and punc- 
tuality at meale, The hostel closed at 11 ym, 
and except by special arrangement with the 
=r no guest returning later was ad- 
mitted, 

Very simple rules, and Hermione felt if she 
had only come here the day before she might 
have been comparatively happy, now she was a 
fugitive flying froma man to whom she hereelf had 
given the right to pursue her, All her life she 
a be in-concealment, never again could she be 

‘68, 

Presently a gong rang for supper, and a gentle 
tap came at Hermione’s door, The manageress 
stood there with a kindly smile, 

“T thought you would like me toshow you the 
way to the refectory and introduce you to the 
other ladies;” then before Hermione could express 
her thanks, Miss Stanley added, “ But first I 
muet ask your name, you did not mention it 
downstairs.” 

(To be continued.) 








ONLY AN UMBRELLA. 


—_—Tt— 


THe rain came pelting down most viciously one 
grey November morning when the ‘bus stopped 
at the corner of Roseville-terrace, and a young 
lady got out. 

She was very elegantly dressed jin dark-blue 
velvet, trimmed with otter, and she carried a 
silk umbrella, which she tried in vain to raise. 
As umbrellas will sometimes, it had stuck fast 
in some mysterious manner, and stubbornly re- 
fused to ge up. : 

Meanwhile, the young lady had hurried over 
the muddy crossing, and stood on the curb 
struggling with the refractory umbrella, while 
the rain came pelting down, and every drop 
<r" to leave its mark on the pretty velvet 
suit. 

“Oh, dear!” she cried in vexation, ‘‘ what 
shallI do?” - 

“ Allow me,” said a gentlemanly voice at her 
elbow, and some one held an umbrella over her, 
while with his disengeged hand he took the other 
one, 
**T don’t know what can be the matter with 
it,” she said, as she took his umbrella, which was 
resigned to her charge, while her helper tussled 
with the other. “There was nothing the matter 
with 1 when I ply oe 

“ The sprin dropped,” he said, presently, 
“Tam afraid ft won’t go up ; but,” wi Eiexe 
at her rich clothing, “you ought not to stand 
here in the rain. If you will accept.my umbrella 
I oe be moet eg hl ‘ 

», nol” ehe in, and then, cing up. 

she saw the hve “ Edwin AL serv 425, 

Lelcester-street,” neatly painted in white 

— on the inside of the umbrella which she 
eld, 

“I don’t mind the rain, when I have on 
this gossamer-coat,” he urged. “Allow me to 





leave then without any further notice; a cubicle 


insist,” 








they entered, 


over him. 

marae Li ee i 
mi ; en gave 
jump, for, looking down at the Venta oliver 
handle, he saw engraved upon it 
‘* Grace Ward,” 

‘*I rust see her again! "he sald, with sudden 
determination, “ What a soul must be at the back 
of those eyes, to make them look so sweet!” 

With this infatuated observation, Edwin Bran- 
ston went on down the street, arriving at 
ee ee late, was a thing 

t happened very seldom. 
he did. He 


F 


which 

His umbrella came home before 
found it at his lodgings; with a graceful ‘bur 
beffling note, that thanked him without giving 
him the slightest clue to “the residence of the 
writer, so that he was wholly at loss where to 
send the silver-Handled umbrella. 

He looked thr the directory, but there 
were any number of Wards, and he had no idea 
which was the right one, After some concern, 
he gave it up, : 

* Well, I'm an umbrella in, anyhow,” he said, 
ruefully, as he gazed with regret at the name on 
the handle, and then sighed, 

Easter came shortly after, and Roland went 
to eervice at Old Trinity, There was a new 
soprano in the choir—a lovely; soaring volce, that 
thrilled him like the song of a bird on a sweet 
May morning. 

When the church was almost emptied, he 
still lingered in the aisle, longing to catch 
another note of the pure melody that still 
seemed ‘to linger in the lofty vaults of the 
ceiling. 

A girl’s voice at his elbow made him turn with 
& start, 

**T had no idea it was going to rain,” she said, 

to her companion, a pretty choir-boy, who seemed 
to have gotten out of his gown by magic. 
‘* When I came over to rehearse this morning iv 
was quite clear.” 

Edwin looked, and saw a fair, flower-like face, 
in a setting of dark-blue velvet ; a slender, 
lissome figure similarly habited; and he knew 
that the singer and the lost Grace Ward were 


one. 
He followed her to the door. The crowd had 
moved away, and the girl stood in the vestibule,. 
gazing ruefully at the falling shower. 
“Allow me!’? Edwin said again, lifting his 


| hat with a smile. “Let me return to you your 
own umbrella.” 
She looked up with a sudden blush, but 2 


faint smile of rere brightened her face, 

“T had it mended,” Edwin said, holding out 
her umbrella with an apologetic bow. “This is 
the first time I have carried it. You must 
excuse the liberty ; but I had no hope of ever 
seeing you again, and I lent my own umbrella to 
a friend 


* But you have no other,” she said, dubiously, 
“and no er coat this time.” 

“That doesn’t make any difference. I take the 
Underground.” 

**So do I.” 

‘Tt isn’t very far,” said Edwin, lifting his hat, 
and turning to go. 

She liked hém for that, and said quickly, but 
with some embarrasament,—- 

“Tt is very, very unconventional, I know : 
but I think we might both walk under this 
umbrelja.” f 

“You are very kind,” Edwin, said, with ap 
eager acquiescence, and they ‘went down the 


street. 
Edwin hardly ventured to talk to her, and he 
felt a little constrained as they entered the tra‘v 


ther. 3 
ef hen Fate stepped in, in the form of an old 
friend of his, who was seated in the train wher 


“Why, Edwin !” was the hearty exclamation 
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ted hig. “ And van §b-be possible thas 
prong of Graco Why 1 lbndu't the faintest 
ex: 


ther of you, and here 
gou are t ! 1 dido’s even koow you were 
acquainted. How: did it Miss Ward, 


per pe Edwin, Somond | wip aida tall 
And you you 
saa knew Miss Ward!” 

They were both embarrassed, and exchanged 
ewift glances of dismay ; but Edwin understood, 
without any instruction, thet he must not inti- 
mate the nature of their acquaintance. It migh' 


eo 


true. 

The rest of the ride was brightened easy 
conversation, Edwin was especially b, 

As whirled through the air he had some- 
how the tang that he was mounting Olympus, 
and doubtless he was. 

Bat all things come to an end. 

“T must get out at the next station,” Miss 
Ward said, presently. ‘“ Mr. Grant, I should be 
giad it you will come and see us; and,” with a 
slight blush, “ perhaps Mr. Branston will come 
with you?” 

‘‘T ghall be delighed,” Edwin said, rising. 
“ But you can’t get rid of mein that way. I'm 
going tc see you safely home, if you will permit 
i” 


She made some faint demur, but it was merely 
& form, and he went with her. 

It was growing colder, and the rain was 
freezing on the pavement into a slippery 


glaze. 

‘IT don’t believe I could have got along with- 
out you,” she said, clinging helplessly to his arm. 
“We seem to be destined to meet under an 
umbrella.” 

Edwin got along bravely. He had seen her 
safely up the steps, and turned to go, when 
his triumph was turned into ignominy. j 

His foot slipped, and he fell on the high step 
sliding down to the pavement and striking his 
kead against the keen stone edge. 

But, since he wasn’t killed, perhaps nothing 
better could have ha; ed to him, for they 
carried him senseless Rito the house, and it was 
weeks before he left it. 

The next Edwin remembered was a soft 
= morning, when the rain was falling gently 
without, - 


He turned his head and saw a golden-haired 
girl, in a soft, dove-coloured gown. 

“T always see you when it rains,” he said, 
laying his hand tenderly over the ewes 
that rested on the arm of his chair. “You 
are my wet-weather fairy. Have you got an 
umbrella?” 

There was @ low exclamation, suddenly 
checked, and then Grace said, in a suppressed 
tone,— 

‘He knows me, doctor, I am sure he recog- 
nised me !” 


bitterly—“ though, to be sure, it was all I had. 
But, do you know, I don’t know what I am going 
to do without you? You have become a part of 
my life. Oh! don’t scold me for loving you, I 
a’h hile Ihe waive thie Leen help texting: 
Tt is nob your fault. I did not mean to tell you, 


She had risen and slipped behind his chair, 
i see her face. 

** Bat I won't be put aside,” she said, softly, 
“ like—like an old umbrella! Iam rich enough 
for us both, and I love you!” 
to spring up and catch 


»” he said, im- 
petuously ; “but, oh! my darling, will let 
me care for you always? May I you 
through all of life’s storms and dangers, my own 
—my very own }” 

She looked up at him archly through a mist 
of happy tears. 

‘Yes,’ she said, smiling ; ‘you may take me, 
though ‘only an umbrella,’” 
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THE UNCLE’S SECRET. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
whe an instant Harold Lexmore had sprung to 


8 feet, 

“Connie!” he called out, sharply, “come 
back! What would you do?” 

Only a heart-broken sob floated back to him, 
and he noticed with horror that her fiying feet 
headed directly toward the dark river that lay 
but a few yards beyond. 

. The words she had uttered came back to him 
with an awful shock,— 

“Only death could break the bond that binds 
= to me, Mr, Lexmore! I will not come 
eee you and Winnie ; I am going to set you 

Surely poor, beautiful Connie did not intend 
to court death in the dark, rapidly flowing river ! 
The ht brought him to’his senses as nothing 
else could have done, and with fleet footsteps he 
followed that fiying, white-robed figure, calling 
upon her to stop, : 

But if Constance heard his passionate cries, 
she did not heed them. 

She peo the briuk of the dark river. Paus- 
fog un t, she held up her white arms to the 
vens 


“Tt was all a eruel mistake |” she murmured, 
with gasping sobs. “He did not love me, it was 
Winnie whom he loved! He hates me because I 
came between them and them, and I 
mwas bear that. 1 must die and set him 


“ Hosh |” was the warning injunction. “Don’t | free 


speak to him! His reason has been too much 
in danger for us to run any risks now.” 

For days Edwin was rigidly secluded from all 
disturbance, but ually he was allowed to 
sit up and walk t a little; and the gil 
with golden hair began to flit about his sick 
room, 

He learned to watch for her with the intense 
ionging of an invalid for the one pleasure that 
waa allowed him ; and when he wes well again 
he could not bear to lose her 
__ ‘The doctor says I should 
if it had not been for you,” he sald, looking up 
into her face with humble devotion. 
been so good to me that I do not know how to 
thank you,” 

‘‘Don’t try,” she said, hastily ; “Iam sure 
you owe me nothing. If it had not been for me, 
you would never have come up those slippery 


i 
= 


steps ; and if you hadn’t hurt your you 
never would have lost your position in the bank, 
ead lots of things besides,” 


The position wasn’t worth much,” he said, 


And with a quivering, piteous cry that pierced 
Harold Lexmore’s heart ilke an arrow as it floated 
back to him, poor little Connie flung herself 
down into the seething abyss below. 
aa ee Lexmore had reached 

@ spot. 

To ee have been madness, A fall 
upon the sharp, jagged rocks over which the 
maddening waters rushed and foamed meant 
instant death. 

For a moment he stood there as if turned to 
atone, and looked down into the mad waters, 
panera pe curling under the pale light of the 
moon—the waters that had but a moment before 
closed over that beautiful dark head and white, 
childish, despairing face. 


cry 
og the Hall, erying loudly for help and 





Poor little Connie, the lovely little creature to 
whom he bad plighted his troth scarcely an hour 


before, lying dead—drowned in the dark waters, 
and for his sake | 

She had believed that he hated her, and she 
found death easier to bear than that. Oh, the 
shame and horror of it. 

Poor, pretty Connie bhai nob laid a trap to 
entangle him iato an engagement, as he hid 
so stormily accused her in his own heart of doing 
as he parted from her an hour since in the sick 
room, He knew it now, for no scheming girl 
who coveted his gold would have taken her own 
young life rather than endure his ecorn and 
ope contempt, and that, too, when success 

been hers. 

Poor little Connie! He had driven her toa 
suicide’s doom, and the child loved him with all 
her heart. 

“Help! Lights!” he cried, hoarsely, wildly 
rushing up the broad marble porch two steps at 
a time. 


To the servants who rushed out in answer to 
their young master’s wild cries he told in a few 
gaspiog words what had happened. 

There would be no question of saving her now, 
they told him, Her death must have been 
instantaneous, They could only get the drags 
_ and search for the body. This was quickly 

one, 

It was a perilous task guiding a boat over 
those mad, eddying waters, but steady hands 
bent to the oars. 

Rigid and still and ghastly white, Harold 
Lexmore sat in the boat beside them watching 
it all—est like a figure wrought in marble, sat 
with the despairing, ghastly white face of a man 
whose thoughts were torturing him to madness, 

Every rush of the waves that beat against 
the boat, every stroke of the oars as they struck 
the water, seemed to cry out: “This is your 
work! You cried out for freedom; she has 

ven it to you ; she has given you your heart’s 

re—she has set you free!" 

The drags were trailed throvgh the dark 
waters, only to come up tangled with weeds and 
river drift, No set, white, childish face, framed 
in rings of wet brown hair, with white buds 
clinging to it, no slender, white-robed figure, 
came up with the drags from the river's depths. 

An hour passed in useless search, while their 
hearts grew sick within them. The dark waters 
refused to deliver up thelr prey. It was useless 
to search longer; the body was certainly im- 
bedded among the huge rocks, and could never 
be extricated unless it should become loosened by 
the swift-flowing tide. 

With a bitter, despairing cry, Harold Lexmore 
walked slowly back to the Hall, entered the 
library, and threw himself down in one of the 
cushioned armehairs, his heart heavy with the 
bitterest remorse. Sv the servant who came to 
break the news that the major had passed 
quietly away found him; But one look into that 
handsome, face, and he paused on the 
threshold under the impression that Harold 
Lexmore slept. 

“T will not awaken him,” he muttered ; ‘‘ he 
ean do no good, for the poor old major is beyond 
all earthly aid. An hour's sleep, after all his 
weary hours of watching, can do Master Harold 
no barm.” 

He turned and left the room as quietly as he 
had entered. 

A few moments later the door opened again. 
This time ib was Winnie Kinder. He knew her 
quick, firm tread, and raised hie troubled, hag- 


face, 
“ Have you heard what has happened, Winnie?!” 
heasked, “Poor little Connie has flung herself 
into the river ; she is drowned ; she didit to set 
me free |” 
To the last day of his life Harold Lexmore 
never forget the shock of horror it gave him to 
hear the triumphant cry that broke from Win- 
nie’s red lips : : 
" Dead, is she, Harold? Was there ever such 
a fortunate stroke of fate for you and me? I 
could scarcely believe it was true when I heard 
it, and I said over and over again to myself: 
‘The obstacle in Harold’s path is removed! How 
glad he will be!’” 
Harold Lexmore started to hia feet, white with 





horror. Could it be that he had heard aright } 
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Great Heaven ! could the lips he had kissed with 
love's alluring rapture utter such words as these ? 
Was her heart marble, that she could speak of 
poor little Connie’s untimely death like this? 

" Wionie,” he cried, sternly, “do you realise 
that you are epeaking of little Connie’s death as 
though you were glad?” 

“ And so I am glad,” asserted Wianie. “Are 
you not?” 

“Heaven forbid!” cried Harold Lexmore, 
shuddering. ‘‘ Oh, would that I could put life 
into that still heart egain, and brightness into 
those dim, dark eyes! I would saffer a life-time 
of pain to do it,” ; 

Winnie Kinder wreathed her white arms round 
his neck, tossing back the fair, damp clusteriag 
hair with her cool white hands, 

“ You have forgotten that if she had lived she 
would have come between you and me and hap- 
piness,” she murmured, ia her low, sweet coo- 
ing voice that had always sounded like «the 
sweetest music to Harold Lexmore’s ears. ‘Now 
it sounded strangely, discordant, and the vague 
wonder fitted across his mind whether indeed ‘it 
would be happiness with Winnie, after all, 

The chances were that if . Wianie »had: re- 
mained allen then, the whole course of her 
after-life would have been different. A slight 
incident—a word, a look, or even, & gesture— 
has been known to change the mightiest love 
into abhorrence., Love comes «to, the. heart 
swiftly, and ip may take wing just.as swiftly, 
and fs often but @ transient, ickle guest. But 
feeling so sure of Harold Lexmore’s love and 
adoration, Wionie went on, hurriedly, 

“Yes, Lam giad she has made.away with. her- 


‘self, How we would have hated her, if she had 


lived: to spoil our lives! She was a designing, 
artful little minx, No wonder.she drowned her- 
self when she found out that we knew--—” 

“ Winnie, remember.you are f[speaking. of, the 
dead!” exclaimed Harold Lexmore, sternly. 
‘*Do not say another disparaging word jof poor 
Connie, if you would retain the. respect in 
which [have always held you.” 

Winnie took n-step backward, and looked: at 
his pale, angry face. 

** One would almost imsgine that you were as 
taueh ia love with the pretty Jittle beggar as she 
was with you and your glittering gold, and that 
you had just discovered that the emouldering 
love . existed, when her untimely taking. off 
.wakened it into life,” 

She had put the idea Into his: head, and he 
caught av the thought witha strange eagerness. 
Waa the great pain in his heart the quivering 
throb of love? Merciful Heaven ! had his heart 
gone out to Connie, and he unconscious of it} 

He fell back in his chair with a deep groan, 
covering his face with his trembling bands, As 
in a glass, darkly, a contciousness. of the truth 
came home to him too late. He loved little 
Connie with all the mad, passionate, ardour of 
his heart, 

The mighty thrill that etirred his pulses, as 
he saw her standing on the flame-wrapped 
balcony, and bid him peril his life to save her, 
inatead of pity, as he had thought it then, was 
love—love, too, that. had prompted. him to follow 
her to-night down to the banks of the dark 
river—love that bemoaned her. lose, and cried out 
to him that bis life was ruined and blasted now 
that Coriufe was gone ; and the bitterest drop in 
his. cup ‘of remorse was the knowledge; that 
Cannie had loved Lim so well, and that she, had, 
died for him ! 

Winnie Kinder had. charmed and bewitehed 
him ‘with those dangerous smiles and lovelit eyes 
and tremulous sighs.and .low-breathed words 
that had led him on in the glamour of a delu- 
aive:love. 

He had been drawn :kilfully on into. breathing 
vows of love, he hardly knew how. He had seen 
only the sweet side of Winnie’s nature before; 
now she stood revealed to. him, a vindictive, 
dangerous woman-—one. capable of the most 
desperate, relentless hate—one who could glory 
in an innocent rival’s death--the- loss of a human 
life, if it removed an. obstacle from her path. 
He was eurpriked, amazed, cruelly disappointed 
with her, 

“You do not speak--you do not attemptto 


deny it!” screamed Winnie. ‘I believe you 
did love the girl, and if that. be wpe ge 
the fact that she is dead! - Never trifle my 
love, Harold Lexmore,” she added; in a voice 
of prophetic warning ; ‘‘for if you do, I shall 
take a terrible revenge upon you, But we must’ 
not quarrel, Harold, Smile on me again, We 
will forget Connie, and be happy.” 


adage 


CHAPTER VIIL. 


Wait Harold Lexmore and Winnie were having, 
that spirited discussion, which was little better 
than a quatre), in the library of the Lexmore Hall, . 
quite a thrilling event. was transpiring on the, 
river road scarcely five miles distant. 

Daylight, cold and grey, was breaking through 
the leaden clouds of night.sa a little boat shot 
rapidly, through the dark waters, making for a 
heavy group of willows that skirted a dense tract 
of, uninbabitable land. 

Its occupant, George Grenfell, the ex-secre-. 
tary, hastily secured the ebiff, and raising a small 
unconscious figure that lay in the bottom of the 
boat, strode.rapidly. through the. reeds and 
brambles toward a small. house that. was almost 
hidden from view by the luxurious wild creepers 
that covered it, 

There was norign of life about the dilapidated 
atrucoure, but notwithstanding this, George Gren- 
fell gave a low, peculiar whistle and an impatient, 
imperative knock at the door. 

A moment later, and there was a sound of 
shuffling feet from within,.the door was opened 
.ever so alightly, and a tall, angclar woman peered 
out, 

‘Oh, it’s you, is it, George Grenfell?” she 
exclaimed, in surprise, and with a touch of 
auger, in her voice, ‘What in the world brings 
you here, and at this time o' the morning? It’s 
years since you set foot here before... You didn’t 
me care whether your old aunt. was.alive or 

She stopped short. He had pushed: past. her 
with an angry, exclamation of -anmoyance and a 
muttered imprecation, and she saw, with amaze- 
ment, he held in. his arms the Ipanimate. form of 
a beautiful young girl. a 

No bonnet covered the little head, but to. the 
meshes of her hair white buds were clinging, and 
the strangest and moat mysterious part of the 
whole »ffair was, her dregs.and long{curling hair 
were dripping with water, that trickled from 
them to the floor in tiny poola, 

‘*Never mind talking now,” George .Gren- 
fell, eaid, striding into an inner room with his 
unconscious burden, ** Let us cee if this girly is 
alive or dead; I rescued her from drowning, You 
women understand such things, b , Treza. 
Why don’t you set about trying to. Mvive her.?” 
he asked, impatiently, 

‘* )'ll set- about it as soon as I-can you! out 
of the room,” grumbled Treza Webb, ‘I don’t 
suppose she would appreciate the situation if she 
opened her eyes and found you staring at her.” 

He turned, on his heel and quitted the room. 
For an hour or more he paced the outer room ex- 


ly. 

**] ean bear the euspenee no longer”, he. told 
himself, “Jf, Constance Culver lives, my fortune 
is made ; if shedies——~” sod 

The sudden opening of the door of the inner 
room interrupted his meditations. It was.Aunb 
Treza , + Ere ’ 

“I thiok the-girl will live,’ she answered to 
his look of eager inquiry, .' It has been a narrow 
escape though; the work of resustitation was 
hard. I. have givem her s strong cordial,’and 
pee. ite influence she has dropped Into a deep 
sleep,” ; ; 

* Bravo |” cried the young man, . ' This isthe 
best day’s work that you have ever‘done, “I'll 
pay you handsomely for it. A prize bas 
dropped into our hands, Ji she our fortune 
is made, , }4}/Aunt Treza she must live 1”; 

‘* But whois, she?” questioned Treza Webb, 
; eyeing hig sharply. ‘I wouldn’t be at; all. eur- 
prised to find out that you had abducted the girl. 
You're none. too good to do it,” 

The . young man threw back his head, dis- 





| plunged from 
“| scarcely three feet ahead of my boa 


playing a handsome eet of white teeth as he 
uttered # short laugb. , f 

"Upon my word you haven't the best opinion 
in the world of me it seems, Well, in thia instance 
your surmise proves incorreety I was g in 
the neighbourhood of Lexmore Hall. sud- 
denly I was attracted by a piercing cry, and the 
next moment a white-robed figure fluttered dowo 
the path, and with. suicidal, intent, of courre, 
ther rocks down into the river, 


“As she touched the. water ye 
another instant and she would have been drawn 
down by the undercurrent to certain death upon 
the sharp rocks that lay beneath. 

“The moment I into her facs Ivknew 
‘who she ‘was—Constance Culver; of Lexmore 
Hall, the major’s ward. I drew her into the 
boat, and a few rapid strokes sent us {nto the 
shadows of the drawbridgo. 


/ "A few momeuts later there-was an: exciting 


search for her body, I could have. called out to 
them from the w of the bridge that the 
girl was safe and secure, bud I wouldmot, A 
sudden p’an hadentered my head ; its execution, 
with your help, will be comparatively easy, and 
it will make me~@ rich man. for life,” 

" Bat who is she?” again questioned Treza. 

Webb ; ‘ some heiress, I suppose.” 
in George Grenfell laughed that Ri wa 
black 


A 
‘laugh, showing his white teeth beneath . 
‘curling 


and leaning forward, fearful 
lest the walls might overhear the ~secret 
he had to impart, he whispered a few startling 
worda into his aunt's ears—words which neatly 
took her breath away. She started back with a 
white scarlet face, 

“ You must be mad.!” she cried, “ How could 
you a | have discovered ail this!” 

a was Major ‘Lexqore’s 'private.secre- 
tary,” he replied. “ One..night, some ten,.yeare 
ago, he had kept me writing letters until a late 
hour, when suddenly there was a sharp’peal of 
the door-bell ia the vestibule, below, The 
servants had retired long since, so turning tome 


| the major said, irritably, as he. hurriedly diciatec 


a few sentences: ‘Make haste. and. , that 
letter, I will answer the bell myself,’ » 4 

He had forgotten to close the door after him, 
and the moment after he had..opeved the door 
below, I heard: a--sharpcry,-and the Major 
uttered, in tones of the greatest, horror, ‘Good 
Heavens, Constance, how came you here t’ 

‘*T stole to the baluster and peered cautiously 
over. The midnight visitor was a woman, young 
and beautiful as o dream. I fairly held my breath 
‘as I gazed enraptured upon that, wondrous face ; 
she had a strange kind, of beauty that mace it 
the moat marked—eyes of melancholy, velvety 
darkness, and hair that glittered like gold under 
the light of the chandelier. 

‘*Major Lexmore’s face was as pale as death, 
and he drew her quickly out of the house, It. was 
storming heavily too, He ‘hitched up .a horse 
and carriage at once himself, and took her away 
sgalo, driving like one mad. 

‘ST was petrified, amazed; While-I was. stand- 
ind there gazing about me in utter bewilderment, 
my syes fell upon the major’s safe; he. always 
kept tb securely locked, and the key attached to 
some others hung by a silken cord sbout his 
neck. Now it rested in the lock, the eafe door 
stood open. 

‘In & moment I was beside it, but Teould not 
discover than it contained anything of particular 
value. In disgust I tossed the papers back, and 
shut the door with a bang, The spring-lock 
snapped. Then I diccovered I had) not put 
back at old memorandutn-book of accounts, and 
fearing lest it should be discoverad, I thrust it 
into my pocket and threw itinio my trunk when 
I reached my room, 

Major Lexmore returned the, next morning, 
but he did not notice that therd was anythiog 
amiss with the safe or its contents. ‘There it lay 
long yearsthis memorandum-—in my trunk. 

“ The day the major turned me from the Hall, 
because be found me,opening one of his private 
letters, I came across this old book, J would 


have flung itinto the fire, but something on the 
fiyleaf caught and held my attention. It was 





these words, inthe: majoz’s handwriting — © ~ 
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“*T must nob to to destroy the dangerous 
pers that are en away in the old chest in 
ioe attic. I must. overcome my reluctance, for 
procrastination is the thief of time.’ 
“That night, when all the household at Lex- 
more Hall slept, I stole to the attic to find out 
the myst a secret of the old fron-bound 
chest. I forced apr Many “emg mmeaaia ese of 
apers lying iz an ebony box, 
: “ Across ae back of the papers, I read those 
startling word 
And again ines Grenfell lowered his voice 
snd wi the. words into Treza Webb's 
ater 
“While I I read on in the most intense surprise, 
& step sounded on the stairs—a cautious step. I 
os those papers that I would have given a 
fortune to have finished reading, and fled | 
preistatly. Major. Lexmore stood on the thres- 


" "Ror dage Recrem t have hung about in! 
‘the vst of Lexmore om — to —_ in wo 
served reach the attic again. next -time | 
I will take the papers with me. 

soto tele nak heme fortune, but the 

proofs na tee re haechinitit ot Beek: 
tia Sigal the proud, to! 
= Harold ee es ros hi aL little | 
‘bub-novw So an ar will erush 

hina my ugh the girl 
that Mes in, gener 70 Er she I tives If she 


dies we are | 

“T would pare been ‘ool—-madman enough 
to di my Ps St ne I a 
her on Ste 7 had been taken | 
with her he dashing ways, 
but she sparned aod fet the next moment I saw» 
the reason why, She eve in love with the man | 


I hate with: the t hstred—handsome de- 
bonair Harold. aang with his fine waye and 
ia ifmy fi roud,., dainty 

, P youn 
knew rey aa I know, ‘there beat ie have} 


been war 
‘by ‘this "ike, 


" How do Ten pope bo 


‘solereatgitag® 


@onstance Oulver,” 
wale sea, es 


'* But you say she loves-this Harold -Lexmors,” 
said Teeak - ‘that case the would ‘hothave 

ou,” 

org bird San sing. i i? t ig tiki | 
be made to sicg,’” quoted .the handsome | 
achemwner. a ea marry, me whether 
she will or net. “She snes & rte abecap chee? 


were rer om CAD a 





~OHAPTER IX, 


For weeks Gongtanes hovered -between life 
and death, Her condition became so alarming 
curiog the first week. of-her stayat: Treza, Webb's 
hones nyatan alae to. send. her’ nephew 

or ap) 

George. goashed his white teeth in im- 
Potend regess tm xvi 

A doctor!” he erled, aghast, " why, — 
would ruin. us Here T am tol 
girl carefully.onb, of: sight, that rescue So 
not beco: rand you want to: a 
lcnee NEhE nebene 

8 t wiry done ; there ia: 
of them I .would to.secrecy.as. to. who 
the patient as. ogame find: heres" | 

“*Without’a doctor she will’ die!” predicted 
Trev, by ss AAS iy coresiine: -her_ identity, 
topo tha a " poner nae or some- 

ng-of that sort “obliged to go to 

Oukdale, 1 da EKnoika;.. "there's: i 
prt “up nia 8 phere for # pby- 

n, 


GaorgeiGrenfell at the sugges- 
tion, and the mae haere face, 

After all, “much danger in 
such e-course ay ag il would remain con 
stantly at the Shots no chiles 
ap aw th. 

waited for the “ot an to. gather, 
then put his planinto execution, 


physicians. One was away. George Grenfell 
was obliged to make use of the other. He would 
have been better wong if he had nob been 


% George Greufel rye regretted that he had not said 
ib wife who needed his assistance, instead 
of his sister, 

Silently the qoune doctor followed his com- 
panion into the lay in waiting, and they 
they pushed into water and down the stream, 


George Grenfell « plying the onrs for halfa 
dozen miles or so. 


Doctor Jolly watched the dark, shadowy banks 


with a strange sensation in his heart. Where was 
this dark-browed stranger taking him! Why was 
he so silent ? 

He was no coward, this fair-haired, handsome 
young doctor, but.as the boat swept along he could 
not help but remember that there were perhaps 
more thrilling events in the lives of doctors than 


avy other class of.men in the world—events that 
might bave been romantic if they had ict ended 
in tragedies, , 

He remembered the ‘of the “Mad “Philo- 







sopher,” that olf tale ha ‘down to us from 


| the German—the phil Bei for yor wade 
away with doctors in ao 1 amannerthat 
his crimes were never trac ih “until after 


his death, when he left a Sar ‘weltten book, ex- 
plaining that Sectors, shenld. never be, permitted 


to exist, as wba pre Heaven's wishes by 

curing the.al howld be: left. to the 

ber of of aren ta ype te that he’ 
beex patiently pen Se éxterminating them 


a Jolly remembered, too, the’stury of 
the aged doctor who, been. called, upon. to 
attend an injayed outlaw. They had: bandaged 
his eyes, but at the very entrance to the ren- 
dezvous where the wounded chief lay, the 
bandage becamesioosened;amdt=this he became 
acquainted with its locality He paid dearly for 
the terrible-mishap. ‘From: that night he had 
mever been seen again, .. What his fate waa none 
could teth. ; 
~ Young Doetor Jolly ‘s suspicions werg strength- 
ened yep his J Orange tae the boat, for a 


K Py ae * gaid George, Grenfell, bricfly, and 
‘the doctor realy folio 

Afber.a 
Penetrahls, brambles, they. reached, she .house in 
the clearing... 

In order. that the,doctor, might not. be able to 
find the path that.led to. it, George Grenfell had 
led him. around.by a-circuitous path three times 
the actual distances. 

“What kept you so long?” demanded Treza 
Webb, meeting them atthe door, ''She’s. in a 
high fever, and is delirious—-growiog worse every 
minute. . You'll .have..ta do whatever is to be 
done prett quick,” she said, motioning him to 
follow her into an inner apartment, 

ig oi! lamp, feom a bracket,on the, wall shed a 

ht over the meagrely furnished. room, and 
tof light shoue clear!y.apon the face of a yourg 
gitl lying upon,e,rude,couch).in a coimer of the 


partment, 
olla Jolly, could acarcaly.xepress the cry of 
surprise that rose to.his lips,and bis bachelor heart 
Sbrobhed quickly. 
za was the. most beautiful face he had,ever ber 


4 laid his,;ool white. hand on her forehead, 
pad as it came ‘in contact with, that dimpled cheek 
and soft rings of, babyish curls, hia heart gave 

another throb; then, he knew what bad hap- 
pened. ta him—rhe had met hia fate. He had 
secu the one,beautiful girlish face that he cculd 


love, 
nett « Why don't you, seb abeud doing something. for 
her, doater 1” demanded Treza, eyeing him with 
a glowering light in hep.eges, not ab all pleased at 
the rapt edmiration with which.he was gazing on 
Connie's face, and muttering to herself that George 
Grenfell,was.a »blind,.fool to bring a handsome 
young man like Pig tn to doctor the gixl. “ Den to 
one:he-will fall-inJove.with her pretty. face, and 
pete we shall have-a deal-of trouble with the pair 
of ea.” 





The littie Rossbavk boasted of but two 


Her words, however, had aroused the young 





‘on. either pide as they swept. quickly past, them, 
8 


wed,! 
Jong, tedious. va through almost im- 


doctor's thoughts from the dans into which they 
had been wandering in deliclous reverie, recalling 
him to a sense of duty. 

An hour later, under hie skilful treatment, 
Connie opened her eyes for the first time to con- 
sciousness, and, as it happened, Treza had left her 
position at the bedside for one brief mioment in 
queat of a spoon, 

The bright brown eyes flashed wide open, gaz- 
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ing with astonishment into the blue eyes of the 
young doctor who bent anxiously over her. 

“Who in the world are you? and what are you 
doing here?” gasped Connie, starting up In affright, 
then falling back upon her pillow through sheer 
weakness, but still gazing at him with those great, 
velvety, wide-open eyes, 

**T am your doctor,” he answered, with a quiet 
smile, ‘ You have been very il). I shall try to 
get you well very soon, providing you keep per- 
fectly quiet,” 

“Tl!” repeated Connie, in wonder, 
did it happen?” Then, like flash, memory 
returned to her. She reached out her band and 
clung to him, with a piercing, piteous cry of 
anguish. “Ob, I remember!” she cried, wildly, 
incoherently, “I struck the dark water and it 
closed over my head. Did you save me?” 

, “*Noj; but someone else did,” he replied, 
thinking it best to humour this strange vegary. 

“ Why did they do it?” sobbed Connie, “Oh, 
I wanted to die! The world is eo hard and 
bitter. Nobody loves me ; everyone wishes that 
I would die, then I would be ont of their way !” 

“ Not everyone,” said the young doctor, 

How he longed to take one of those little 
white hands in his firm, strong ones, and tell 
her if she died the bright world would never be 
the same to him again! But he only eaid, very 
quietly, — : 

“It is very wrong for you to wish for death ; 
it comes to the most of us too soon.” 

“It couldn’t come too soon for me,” sobbed 
Connie. “No girl in the world was ever so 
wretchedly unhappy as I am !” 

“Why are you unhappy?” he asked, wist- 
fully, more with a yearning to do something 
or say something to comfort her than from idle 
curiosity. ‘ 

But Connie did not answer him. She lay 
sobbing upon her pillow, in a way that made his 
heart ache for her, 

**You must not do that!” he cried gently 
but firmly. ‘ You will have brain fever if you 
do!” 

He drew the hands away from the pretty, tear- 
atained face, and at that moment Treza Webb 
entered with a spoon. 

Connie looked at the unfamiliar figure with a 
little cry—this tall, unwieldy figure in a blue 
serge dress and ginham apron was not Mrs, 
Brook, the housekeeper, nor was she one of the 
servants connected with Lexmore Hall. 

* Where am [!” cried Connfe again, glancing 
first at the woman’s face and then at her sur- 
roundings. 

At a glance Treza Webb eaw that during her 
momentary absence Connfe had regained con- 
sciousness, yet she answered, hastily,— 

“You're ab home, to be sure, dearie,” 

Connie was about to make a quick retort, but 
the woman’s hand came down quickly over her 
mouth. 

“Hush!” she exclaimed, sternly. “ Don’t 
speak a single word; your head’s flighty—don’s 
speak, I say !” 

Connie was too weak to combat the pressure 
of that strong hand, and the doctor, who was 
adjusting his medicine-case ait the other end of 
the room, was not noticing what was transplring. 

A few moments later he wae standing on the 


" How 


threshold, ready to take his departure. George 
Grenfell awaited him with growing impatience. 
“I will come to-morrow, m e, and see 


your—your—daughter,” he said, touching his 
hat ; and there was a lingering hope in his heart 
that she would correct the remark by saying,— 

“Tae young lady in yonder room is not my 
daughter! ” 

But Treza Webb did nothing of the kind, 

“ There will be no need for you to come here 
again—we'll pay you for what you have done, 
Leave mediciae and directions how to give it— 
we'll pay you for that, too—that’s all we ack of 


you. 

A strange flash mounted to the young doctor's 
brow, his fine blue eyes clouded. 

“You will find there is still great need of a 
doctor’s services,” he said, 

Then, glancing in at the meagrely-furnished 
roem, a sudden thought occurred to him, 

‘If it fg a question of money that prompts 





your decision, permit me to say I will come 
without extra charge until she has fully re- 
covered,” 

“It eppears.to me you take a great interest in 
the girl,” said Treza Webb, her eyes flashing fire, 
that alone should have warned him, 

‘I do,” admitted young Doctor Jolly, blush- 
ing like a schoolboy. 

“Then you shan’t come again!” cried Treza 
Webb ; and the door was glosed in his face with 
a loud bang. 

“TI will come again! I will go through fire 
and water to look upon that lovely, girlish face 
again!” the young doctor thought to himaeelf. 
‘She shall not prevent me from seeing her—I 
ara determined !” 


(To be continued.) 








PERFECTION. 


A ScuULPTOR stood before his formlese block, ~* 
And high desire within his soul arose : 

‘*T here will fashion with sure skilful blows,” 
He vowed, ‘' each part so perfect that the whole 
For earth the doors of heaven shal! unlock, 

To glimpse its glories In each quickened soul, 
And through the sges to mankind transmit 

A marble vision of the infinite.” 


Through ve and nights he strove with restless 


zeal, 

And carved his noble dream into the stone, 

So fair, so perfect, matchless and alone 

At last it stood, that as he gazed a wave 

Of worship, such as heaven's vaste reveal, 

And joys unspoken which we endless crave, 

Swept o’er his soul in towering, swelling tide, 

And crushed him with its weight of knowledge, 
and he died, 








LEARNING TO WRITE, 


WE believe that there fs no single eystem of 
mechanism for writing, and that a child belong. 
ing to the educated classes would be taught 
much better and more easily if, after being 
once- enabled to make and ise written 
letters, It were let alone, and ed or chided, 
not for its method, but for the result. : 

Let the boy hold the pen as he likes, and make 
his strokes as he likes--hurry, of course, being 
discouraged, but inelet that his copy shall be 
legible, clean, and shall approach the good copy 
set before him, namely, a well-written letter, 
not rubbiey text on a single line, written as no- 
body but a writing-master ever did or ever will 
write until the world’s end. 

He will make a muddle at first, but he will 
soon make a passable imitation of his copy, and 
ultimately develop a characteristic and strong 
hand, which may be bad or good, but will not be 
either meaningless, undecided, or illegible, 

This hand will alter, of course, very greatly 
as he grows older. It may alter at eleven, be- 
cause it is at that age that the range of the 
eyes is fixed, and short-sight betrays itself ; and 
it will alter at seventeen, because then the sys- 
tem of taking notes at lectures, which de 8 
most hands, will have cramped and nye yr | 
spoiled the writing, but the character will form 
itself again, and will never be deficient in clear- 
ness or decision. 

The idea that it is to be clear will have 
stamped itself, and confidence will not have 
been destroyed by worrying little rules about 
attitude, and angle, and slope, which the very 
irritation of the pupil ought to convince the 
tegchers are, from some personal peculiarity, in- 
applicable. 

he lad will write, as he does anything else 
that he cares to do, as wel] as he can, and with 
@ certain efficacy and — . 

Almost every letter he gets will give him some 
assistance, and the master’s remonstrances on his 
iNegibility will be attended to, like any other 
caution given in the curriculum. : 
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FACETIA, 


Mr. CHaPieicn (suddenly): “I have an idea !” 
Miss Alethea (interested) : “ Who's is it?” 

He: “ They say there are microbes in kisses,” 
She (artlessly): ‘I have always wondered what 
microbes were like.” 

HER ADMIRER (rapturously): ‘“Ien’t that 
grand? She plays entirely by ear.” Bachelor 
(bored): *'She must be very deaf.” 

Suz: ‘My parrot says some awfully clever 
things.” He: “And who taught it to talk?” 
She: “ Oh, I did.” 

Mrs, QuIVERFUL (sternly): ‘* What was going 
on in the parlour last night?” Ethel (blush- 
ing): “ Ooly my engagement-ring, mamma.” 

“ Farrs,” said the little boy, after a week’s 
study, “faith is believing something that you 
know can’t be true.” 

Yeast: *' Which do you think is the luckiest 
day in the week on which to be born?” Orim- 
sonbeak : “I don’t know. I've only tried one.” 

Mrs, Groperrot;: “ What has become of Dr, 
Cureall, the great scientist, author of *‘ How to 
Live for Ever?’” Mrs, Stayhome: ‘Oh, he 
died some time ago.” 

Timmins: ‘Those confounded proof readers 
spoiled one of my jckes yesterday, Left the 
point clear out.” Simmins: “I read them all, 
Which one was it?” ‘ 

Visitor: “*I don’t like the looks of this 
Your town is small and your cemetery is 
Besides, I have met three funerals already,’ 
Native: “Oh, that’s nothing, sir. You see, 
is a health resort !” 

A youne man in a train was making fun of a 
lady’s hat to an elderly gentleman in the seat 
with him, ‘ Yes,” said seat mate, “‘ that’s 
my wife, and I told her if she wore that bonned 
some fool would make fun of it.” 

Dr. Enpe: “ There’s nothing serious the mat- 
ter with Patsy, Mrs. Mulcahey. I think a little 
sosp and water will do him as much good as any- 
thing. ‘* Yis, docther ; an’ will Oi give it t’ him 
befoor or afther his males }” 

Lonpoygr (proudly): “I tell you there fs no 
place like London, w one can geba large 
variety of hing on short notice,” Dublin 
Man: ‘Yes; I have enjoyed as many as four 
kinds of climate in one day since I came here,” 

“Youna man,” began the aged gentleman, “I 
am seventy years old, and don’t remember having 
told a lie,” “ That’s too bad,” the young man 
replied. ‘“Can’t you have something done for 
your memory ?” 

“What makes them always throw their hands 
forward with the palms upward when they finish 
a solo?” asked the uninformed person in attend- 
ance at Ji Trovatore. “That comes,” said the 
confirmed Wagnerite, “from singing to second- 
story windows for pennies,” 

Mistress: “Ob, Bridget! Bridget ! What 
an awful numskull you are! You've put the 
potatoes on the table with theskins on! Right 
in front of our visitors, too! You—you—w! 
shall I call you?” Bridget (affably): ‘‘ Call me 
‘Agnes’ if ye loike, mum; tis me other name,” 

REGINALD (in box at theatre): ‘‘Old fellow, 
why don’t you applaud a little once in a while? 


This performance is first-class.” Gittie (turning 


to his valet, standing behind him): ‘ James, 
when you see me raise my hand, so, you may 
clap your hands once or twice.” 

Litttz Stanley had spent his first day at 
school, “What did you learn?” was the 
mother’s first question, “Didn't learn any- 
thing.” “Well, what did youdo?” ‘ Didn’t 
do anything, But there was a woman there who 
— to know how to spell ‘cat,’ eo I told 


BEREAVED : ‘ Well, doctor, now that the inter- 
val permite my speaking calmly of my busband’s 
demise, Iam prompted to ask you your confirmed 
opinion aa to the cause of his death.” Doctor: 
«A complication of diseases, madam,” Bereaved: 

Ah! That was so like him. He always was 
versatile in everything.” 





A ReporTER interviewed a prize fab woman 
whose weight is 720 pounds. When asked ;: “ Do 
you still claim to be the largest fat woman in the 


world ?”” she replied : ‘Excuse, sir, but | 


I do not title. Iam said to be the 
largest fat lady on the exhibition.” 

* Henry, Iam glad to learn at gon don’t 
drink any more, but how did you co to leave 
off?” “ You remember the last time my mother- 
in-law was here?” “Yes,” “ Well, one night 
when she was here I came home in pretty bad 
shape and saw-threeof her. That setted it,” 

A Cocxney conducted two ladies to an obser- 
vatory to see an eclipse of the moon. They were 
too late, the eclipse was over, and the ladies were 
disappointed, “ Ob, exclaimed our hero, “ don’t 
fret! I know the astronomer well, He is avery 
polite man, and I’m sure will begin again,” 

“I THINK we are not cyltivating the new 
neighbours as we should,” said Mrs. Blykivs. 
‘* Well,” replied her husband, “ there’s no use of 
trying to do too many things at once. It stands 
to reason that we can’t expect to be successful in 
cultivating the neighbours and Millicent’s voice 
at the same time.” 

“Surposs,” suggested the teacher, “ that 
you take a piece of beefteak and cut it into halves, 
then cut halves into quarters, the quarters 
into eighths,and the eighths into sixteenths. Into 


what could the sixteenths be cut?” “ Hash,” | 


resdonded Tommy, whose mother kept a board- 
Ing-house. And the class in fractions was dis- 
miseed, 

Hewnypxck (to his friends at the village inn) : 
** Gentlemen, I have been married fourteen years 
last Whitsun, and during that time have not 
spoken a single cross word to my wife.-———” Mrs. 
Hennypeck (poking her head in at the door): 
“Henry, why in the name of kings, don’t you 
bring that sugar home? I've been needing it 
these two hours, Just wait until I get you home, 
and——” Hennypeck (fiying out): ‘* Yes, my 
dear, I’m coming! ” 


| 

| Boy (to grocer): “ Half-pound of tea, please 
| sir.” Grocer: ‘‘What sort do you require?’’ 
| Boy: “Isuppose I'd better have black, as it ie 
wanted for a funeral.” 

| Mire: “It’s meself that wishes every day was 
| Saturday.” Pat: “And for whoy, Mike?” 
| **Sare, and shouldn’t I just take me wages every 
| day?” “Begorra! I wish every day was Sun- 
| day.” “Yedo! and for what raison!’ “Sure, 
; and shouldn’t I get a holiday every day—avd 
| draw me wages the day before?” 

| THe girl in the loose-fitting, fashionable coat 
| noticed the little flower-girl eyeing her rather 
| closely, and she finally asked, in a patronising way 
| what it was that called for ao much attention. 
‘* That coat,’ was the prompt reply. ‘‘ Ab, yes,” 
| said the girl in the box coat,” “it isa handsome 
| coat, isn’t it?” “ You're right,” answered the 
ine "Too bad ib doeen’t fit yer, ain't 

t ” 
| Miss Eprrs (to evening caller): ** When I 
| write I have to be entirely alone and have every- 
| thing quiet, so there will be nothing to disturb 
my thoughte. I don’t see how enyone can dictate 
to an amanuensis,” Mr. Goodfellow: ‘* It’s very 
| easy. I dictate all my business letters.’ ‘ You 

do? And don’t your thoughts often wander 
| from the subject until you find yourself unable 
| to proceed?” ‘Oh, no, My typewriter is a 
man.” 

Or acertain bishop the following anecdote is 
told : While presiding over a conference a speaker 
| began a tirade against the universities and edu- 
| cation, expressing thankfulness that he had never 
| been corrupted by contact with a college, After 
| proceeding for a few minutes the bishop inter- 
| rupted with a question :—‘‘ Do I understand that 
; Mr. X is thankful for his ignorance?’ ‘‘ Well, 
| yes,” was the answer; “you can put it that way 
| if you like.” ‘‘ Well, all Ihave to eay,” said the 
| prelate, in sweet and musical tones, ‘all I have 
ps. say is that Mr, X has much to be thankful 
| or,” 


7 








—— from death to life. 
hundreds of your Pills.” 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
MACH, BILIOUSNESS, 





M°R SMITH. 


LAY PREACHER, of BRACEBRIDGE, LINCOLN, 


writes :—‘ Awhile ago I was taken seriously ill and suffered 
most severely from pain in the stomach arising from 


INDIGESTION, 


I summoned my Doctor, but he failed to give any relief. A 
friend strongly advised me to try 


Poet: Wooncoen 


I did so, and a most remarkable change for the better took 
— I thought I was marked for death, but I have been 
I have been the means of selling 


ALL SUFFERERS from 


PALPITATION of the HEART, &c., should avail 
themselves of this most excellent medicine. 


170,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY: 


The WIND PILLS being PURELY VEGETABLE, 
TASTELESS, MILD and TONIC in their action, may be 
taken with perfect safety by the most delicate of either sex. 
All Vendors 1/44 and 2/9. 













S WIND PILis. 


INDIGESTION, 
WIND on the STO- 
SICK HEADACHE, 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 
—— a ; 4 by menor 
Tue Queen’s State Banquet at Windsor A HEALTHY ‘man or | woman2sverages séventy | A cHAMSEE wirere ca apher is manufactured is 
Castle will take place on the 29th or 3Och inst., | steps a minute in walking, a veritable fairly palace of pure white crystals. 


probably on the latter day, In which case the 
Royalties attending the function will accompany 
her Majesty to Aldershot on the morning of the 
next day. . 

Szv eral [mprovements have been carried out at 
Marlborough Houze lately, A liftnow runs from 
the basement to the top of the house, and there 
fsa second lift for the family from the ground- 
flour to the first and second floors, The drawing- 
rooms and large dining-room have been redeco- 


rated, aud extensive repairs and painting 
operations have been completed. 
Princess Incepon: OF DENMARK, second 


daughter of the Crown Prince, has been betrothed 
to her mother’s first cousio, Prince’ Charles of 
Sweden, Duke of Westrogotha, third son of King 
yicar, Prince Charles, who was born in 
February, 1861, Is more than seventeen years 
older than Princess Ingeborg, who was ‘born In 
August, 1878, ‘The marriage will take place at 
Oopeuhagen early in the autumn, 

DucHess ANASTASIA oF Rossra, daughter of 
the Grand Duke Michel Nioolalevitch, who Is 
engaged to Prince Christian of Denmark, {s the 
otly sister of the Consort of the Grand Duchess 
Xenia, sister of the Tsar, The Duchess, who was 
born on Christmas Day, 1379 (and who {fs thus 
nine. years younger than her fiancé), has one 
brother, the prevent’ Grand Duke Frederick 
Feancis IV,, and a younger sister, Cecile, a 
charming little girl of eleven. It fs stated in 
Danish Court circles that all the members of the 
family of the Princs of Wales will attend the 
wedding as well as King Oscar, the Duke and 
Duchess of Camberland, and many other Royal 
personages. 

Tar Dake and Duchess of Connaught have 
promized to be [present ab the opening of the 
Aldershot Town Hospital In July. The Duchess 
will personally perform the actual ceremony of 
opening the: new hoepital, which fe very much 
needed In the now busy town of :Aldershot, 
which, in the @hrly days of the Queen's reign, 
consisted only of the old parish church, one 
publie-house, and half-a-dozen little houses, 

Tem Queen has had placed in the "new kirk of 
Crathie a most elaborate window to the late 
Prince Henry of Battenberg’s memory, The 
design ig} chaste: an angelic figure rising from 
the eeal, «The arms of the dead Prince are in- 
corporated, and the following inscription finds a 
place: **To the dear memory of Henry Maurice, 
Pcince of Battenberg.” There is also this text: 
“ The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away ; 
b.coséd be the name of the Lord,” 

Tr fam open secret that Princess Maud dis- 
likes Copenhagen, and that she regards life in 
D snrgark.as an exile, so that she is perfectly en- 
chanted ‘to return to Hogland, Prince Charles 
and Princess Meud are to}stay at’ Marlborough 
House, until the end of July, when they will 
returm to Denmark with the Princess of Wales, 
and in October they are coming back to Ragland 
to reside for three months at Appleton, their 
place near Sandringham, Princess Maud will 
therefore spend more than five months out of 
the uewtetwelve in Englaud, Her marriage is a 
~very happy one, 

Prane@ss Beatrice is taking the keenest 
intereeeip all ourdoor’sports'niow that her boys 
are growing ‘old enough to engage in athletic 
exercises, aud she is specfally interesting herself 
just now in anew geme which promfaes to be 
very popular th's summer. We bave stood for 
some time sadly in need of a uovel outdoor game, 
and the new inveution, which bears the extra- 
ordinary minute of “ Tofling,’’ aud is sald to be a 
kind ;of fire? cousin to golf, with a fantfly re- 
semblance to tennis, appears to answer’ the 
requirements of those who have grown some- 
what Weary of both these games, It is now 
many years since # really new game “caught 
on.” ‘By the law of chances ‘' Tofling” ought 
cherefore, to.smeceed,-and, as it has won Royal 
favour, thefe iv good hope for it. 





Lonpox has over 600° railway etations, ex- 
clusive of goods depots. : 

A pHILoLoaisr estimates that the coinage of 
new words goes on ab the rate of one hundred 
annually in the English language. 

Spain ‘has more sunshine than any other 
country in Furops. The yearly avetage fn 
is 3.000 hours; thatof Italy, 2,800 5 y, 
1,700; Fogland, \1;400, 

Sraristr¢s prove that nearly two-thirds of the 
letters carried by the worhi’s postal services are 
wie, tent to, and read by English-speaking: 
people, 





GEMS. 

Never take a crooked path while-you can find 
a straight one, idee 

WHEN ‘we strive to do ‘thebest we'can we are: 
sure to find that our best isebeyond anything we 
had dared to hope for, 9° fers ; 

Owty id a world of sfnceré men fs whity pos- 
sible, and there, in the long run, ft 1s a8 good as 
CEOS ie nd nina att Bek. 

Weics your own faults with the scales, of 
justice, but when you consider the shortcoming 


of your neighbour, borrow thé balances of | 4 


charity. 

To know how to learn, so that..when. need 
arises knowledge may be quickly obtained, is s 
better provision for the bueiuess of life than is 
afforded by the largest or richest store of infor- 
mation packed away io the memory—perhaps 
so packed as to be inaccessible when wanted. 





HOUSEHOLD “TREASURES, 


Svean CooKres Wrriocr 
cup sugar, one small cup 
butter or lard, one teaspoonful cream , One, 
half teaspoonful soda, a little salt, Flavour to’ 
taste. should be mixed quite stiff. 

Lenox Ovstarv.—Yolks of two eggs, white of 
one egg, one-half cup of ‘sugar;one-half cup of 
cold water, one rounding teaspoonful of butter, 
one teaspoonful of cornflour, Rub the cornflour 
smooth in & littlé cold water; mix the Ingre- 
dients. Bake ina shallow earthen dish, eet in a 
pon of Kot water. When the custard iy dope and 
slightly cool, beat the white of the remaining egg 
to a stiff froth, with three teaspoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar spread over the custard, and brown 
a delicate colour. Bae 

Ruvaans axd  Ginern Pupprya.—Grease a 
pudding basin: or, plain mould and line it with 
slices of bread. ‘Stew sonuie rhubarb, with sugar 
to taste, and a teaspoonful ‘of powdered ginger. 
While still hot, pour the stewed fruit om to the 
bread, cover with a piece of bread, cut to the size’) 
of the top of the basin, “Place » saucer or small 
plate on the top of the pudding and press With a 
heavy weight, When cold, turn out and serve 
wich a little plain ctittard. Lemon rind, chopped | 
small, tiny be “#ubsitinted for the ginger, if 
liked, S3 

A Swaur Pancage.—A very delicious sweet 

neake igmade by taking one pind sweebmilk, | 


:. e large 


r eggs, two tablespoot wdered sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls ‘ melted , one n- | 
ful baking powder and flour for a-moderately 
thin batter, Beat thé whites and) yolks 
separately, Stir the, butter,..sugar and one cup- 
ful of flour (into which: the baking powdér has 
been mixed) into the yolke and-add the milk. 


Add the whites of eggs last, stirring briskly. Bake 
in thib, simall cakes, buttering each one as fb 
comes from the fire; place flour in a pile’ with 
any kind of jelly betweén, aid powdered 


, one-half cup |. 


Fac-similes of palms, ferns and masses of tropical 
vegetation fn graceful ‘festoons from the 
Tue oldest wooden building {n the world is 
believed to be the church in Borgtind, in N: 
way. It was built Io the eleventh century, 
has been protected by frequent 
pitch. 16 is built.ef pine and in fantastic. 
‘esque design. : 

Wen the Siberian railway is completed, 
journey round the world »will not: 
than forty days. ‘ Some idea of:the: tude of 
the railway may be gained from the fact that a 
small change in the direction of the route saved 
1,000. miles. sa cg y dyeifed a ‘ 

Tux oak tree which stands in the middle of the 
road leading from Leamington to Warwick is said 
to mg wt ok ee —. 
was planted is not known, ex com puta- 
tion from, ite girth,.w! is about twelve feet, 

hundred 


§ 
£8 


j 


HG 


is ee) ee 
and shows the tree to be three or, four 
yeatsold, oo: ee. Oe 
Awonc the botanical 


been fonnd in the, jaye (of Tebus 1 
‘ately much anpets z pale ists, is a 
botanical clock. I¢ isa lower which in the morn 
te, : oA noon Ly Ae and at a, 
an: ternations of rare &0 1} 

the time of day ed be told from Ad np the 
ower, J pe 


“Tr is proposed. to connect Sicily ie main- 
land of italy by f tunnel, the wot: ans of 
which are on exhibition at the of 
Pavis. A turinel is thowghit more e 2 

pension-bridge, as tha narrowest part. of: th 
Messina Strait is two miles. wide, and the least 
span ‘possible, 10500.” feet; is“ considered 
dangerous on account ofthe préValent high 
winds, Ad pc a 
Awond the Parsses'the spptoach of Geath fs» 
signal for the relatives'to leaye the. pretence of 
the dying ‘one, the priest alone remaining to 
whisper the Z2nd-Avenda precepts into his ear. 
He, in turn,'passes out of the room and admits a 
dog, who fs trained vee steadily into the face 
of the dying one. A dog is accounted theonly 
creature that can terrorise the evil’ spirits, so 
“gas-did,” or “ dog-stare,”’ fe the last sight the 
Parsee has on.carth. No human shadow) must 
intervene, otherwise the guardian virtue of the 
dog’s gaze is annulled. — 

Iv is’ well-known’ fact that the ‘varieties: of 
strawberries in use to-day are In no re 
better, if indeed as good, as many varieties that 
were popular over a quarter of a ceutury ago, and 
yet it is recognised by all hands thatnew varieties 
are essential.. ‘This chieflpcomes from a disease 
caused by the operations of the strawberry fungu: 
which takes the form of small brown spots on the 
Jesves. Wherever it occurs, the strawberry 
fan feos health aud general,quality., As 


’ 


& 
asa variety can be kept free, from .this 
seems, 
experience) of moat, strawberry 
growers, that. sooner. or, later » phese .. little 
parasites, will discover the most isplated planta- 
‘tions, ed 
ogi. 


: opm el a mg nag 
a hike ean al caeetos 
They are to experiment and investigate all forms 


| of mushrooms and toadsteols, with, a wiew to fur- 


nishing information to who, have not, the 

ocatty for personal study. Jt is thought 
thud cheap oon. woe 3 ‘he provided 
through the, m 


are to be lectures, exhibits and. pi abs nd in- 
redid cpg ory agen co 
tween the’ harmless and the pofsonous sorts, 
There is also a branch devoted to the _of 


the best methods of these" articles for 
the table. The ibd re a favourite delicacy 
with such a large number of persons that ny in- 





at wes | 
over the top. 


formation concerning ib, or its more pletitiful s 
i % doubt be - 
Screg vl Om 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. R.—Address them collectively at the Temple. 

Davy.—The national " flower” of Wales is the leek. 

K. K.{Brown bread is more wholesome than white. 

Mxd.— We easinot advise, “an article,” is too vague. 

Qorassr.—We ‘never give toscmposdida tits or ad- 
dresses." 


F pido marrlag holds goo, but doth are 
liable to to punishment, 

C. G.—Boasting aleaye mets ‘one of two things, 
ignorance or eowardice. 


H. D.—-Of ‘course, it would be blading if properly 
drafted and executed. , 

Oue Reapen— The, custom s to use her own legal 
name hae 

wasn, nothing ‘shanenn to do -with such 
advertisements. 


Le Bie inndloed son douhte the rept ah the expire 
tion of the proper notice, 
Dounrect,—If it does you no good it will ‘at least do 
you no harm, 
Furrrer,—You must give it up ‘time for an in- | 
coming tenant to take possession, ® 
M. 8.—You had better consult one of the agenta who 
make such their business. 
Ayxr008. ‘nothing athe mato ta out of ‘the oouatry’ 
you can do nothing 
Mw , ee ae or be 
Mui. corvant may afr givén, a 
m.. raed tyre eR be] 
Lin vered throvghithe County Court. :, 
me W.— Ther dulthe are analogous to those of. batier | 
P.— it be made / person; b tat 
west bWablane apantel he pore 44 


—It would 
tictasmrbarinamras 


Frossre ~' nothing 
tae Es nae ee ee 


“ Brrt}Lon ctesignation .given to 
labourers ee ite about docks and ovine 
Ont wao ‘Warts To Kyow.—If a-solicitor has been 


employes to recover the debt, he can claim his own 
‘ees, 


Ou Surecniper. — ire fs Hf 
comnty, ‘bat for ome Jogat porpobeq itty fudllied tn 


"Dente ~£AS1 lant property” lef in o railw: 
wim poem dan ea tho company until applied 
y 


LovER OF THE fr lakes Huabza.”—It "It the obfl obfld fe is 
under ag@ the) mother. would be. entitle 
child's share in alga and ig him Siatecl 
froma Reader —As ch 
statemen mu a were. 
eens Cae ae Fr re Rock rr 

Curr ory is said to Kies been first Senbshed into 
E ar by the Portuguese and next by the Dutch in 


sass PLare—Tranaparent 
prevail this season dreasy and ae in 
greater variety pinanen SOW ca 

Very bab sat bectutely refuses to live at 
mye It she aba your husband and have the 

im use his parouadve none ay hg 

L. 8.—Inferfor soda would cause ity the ley should 
be composed of aces of caustic sqda in perfectly |. 
clear spring or rivef! water! 


or ore —The difference between 4 and 4 
fe thid: A star light; a b: 
reflected by another — Tore xf 
iiproxans. What you com 
Soxithes Sioseeergen eee 
ie ae cleanlingse of the places where store the wh 
Mixa.--Grayhat-4s cauked solely-by the: 
ment which nen colour. Geaiteas = y pers 
ed, period of » irrespective of age; it ts also heredi. 


Fabian ik the young 
prarhrlaupe 3 “and phe. Heal wed bor Mes 
ioe pare, ae, may return it to the shop- |. 


efested Pty randings 08 fn “ pe. # + ove 
hart the,fonin of hatter danired tobe 


od ee 7 ted | coi 


Hovsewire.—A moving cowl! on the fs so-netimes 
ve 





Karam.—" ao ” {s a Biblical term whose signifi- 
>) ee Genesis xxxi. 49, in the following 
Lg footy yet Soa a me and thee when 


we ba ‘absent one databace, 

“B. B. 8.—D ie a ‘on both stdes, 
lay face downw ect of Seecethe unsized white 
pow: x cover it with soother ab sheet of the same, and 

th a moderately warm flat-iron. 

Porpy.—Starches and the things to be starched differ 
60 much in quality that_you must learn by practice and 
careful observation how much to use yourself; if would 
sap tans boom Sb aren as ork 

Brey A eee mt a he ape, gud ¢ one 

ws, an 
gh oe for intron for are ually made from the 
intestines of Ree but sometimes from those of the 
horse or mule. 

Trovsitep Yourn.—Absolute cleanliness of the skin, 
me ty veg face, bat the entire body, will be found 
of 0 eet eee In addition to, this, 

the application of cold cream or 


|—It'¥ou'éould make sniall inni 
wee <n you. ‘might. pune ext all 
J ban iis oom : ps ps AB. sm 


a 


glycerine is 





* PEOOAVI.” 
Thus a AD Rapes ag a 
All peri e tog at Teeia} 
ay fre, angry frowis ; ; 


2 0) eect 


“As 


*Ocean of night 10h, mighty seo, 
aimee cherkine wild fur 


upon your breast, 


‘ temble iat never rest,; 
(Spare and en ayaa, — iy 


by ted4 Regan alt 


 Peceavi id 


of Ni { Nat { 
ae aged ‘ature tp eel 
i Seeking.a solace in Siemens?’ 


. Starting at every 
Mid, ‘Why hg ditres w Peas hice ? 
ewels, 
j Murmear the lips, "6 pun 10 x60! 
Peceavi!” ; 


tose 


Tnixy,> Pat two'éunees of butter and a gill of cream 
the cha’ 





ppp Roan , and hot lay in oysters close 
$ epee kle with t ful of ceralinieé 
ot cracker’ crumbs, add layer of each ; 

cover and Soak slowly for bene ‘4 
Bs run rots is nothing better than benzine for 
te of hannel ay asin 

annei, a y drop 

a ittle of pet ct to the place, having first placed 
a piece of w underneath to absorb it, 
Laps ga nah tania seemingly fit for 
a wok knd 7 hich indicates you pa fairly 


reae nhegle u become a pau 
gestion anked ‘about wear oe 


seat iat eked 


. ape 7a YF khan bitte hada go 
tions ee Boh 
exist between if you continue to, 


Pecple, 
it, it will mever again ogeur to you or your 
Fasten Dts gu cipedsta ways. 
Wd nui on tered ayo Chamber recetved its 


se, <r in Veeco 
bal one scant tae 








or 

of butter, me W.O, 
poi ale amare 
(aoe yay 


444 We cannot undertake to return rejected manv- 
scripts, 


Sturrsren.—You can cure it yourself by by, peaking 
slowly and carefully, and stopping short at first 
sign of hesitancy til you have regained control of your 
voice. Itis mainly habit aggravated by the neryous- 
ness thatsprings from it, and to forget that you.do 
stammer is more than half the battle. 


Datsy.—You can use starch; prepare [t just as the 
laundress does for water starch, of sufficient strength 


. to make a jelly when cold, and then apply with a broad 


camel-hair brash as a varnish; but we ren ae fs 
br more satisfactory and sister to put on; lay it on 


IaNoRANT.—Buddha is said to bave appeared about a 
thousand years before Christ, fur the purpos aan 
abolishing human sacrifices, “aud substituting * ihe 
innocent obligations of fruit and Seerets, end he is 
Sea to Sy once more in the form of a horse to 

4 to all things. 


Orrenpaen Onz.—lIf you feel inclined, why not tisk 
him frankly what he meant, and why he expressed his 
ideas in such away. ‘This would open the subject, and 
an explanation might follow. |{ he can give no ‘reason 
bit. remarks, the less you have to do with him the 

er 


W.—The process of restoring old oll pe to 
thats oriainal ire freshness and beauty is both difficult anc 
dangerous, since there is a large chance that the paint- 
ing may be ruined during the o oo. There are- 
rsons who meke a speciality of work, to whom it 
better be intrusted. 


J. §.—The only eats way to preserve the colours is to 
stretch them out on a table, snd —— o over the 
entire surface, rubbing well with stale bread crumbs. 
Work at a space of about one foot square ata time, and 
when the crumb rubbing hes taken off the heavy soik 
take fresh c’umb to finish the patch, and push on the 
second crumb to begin the next portion, and so on, 
Wo have known them made to lobk as good as new by 
this process carefully carried out. 


Hrriy.—Remove the skins from four large Bermuda 
onions, ho a off successive layers until they are. no 
larger than an English walnut. The outer layers may 
be used for the stock pot, or for beefsteak and onions, = 
tet #0 that it is not wasteful; cut) the hearts in 

small dice, and iry with four ounces of butter until 
they turn yellow on the edges, add fifty oysters and 
thelr juice, a tablespoonful of mixed parsley, a pinch of 
cayenne, a saltspoonful each of white pepper and mace 
aud walt to taste ; aseoon.as the hearda of the. oysters 
ome to ruffle, pour into a turcen and serve. 


¥. N.~— Parliament. is. tho only public assembly in 

land where gentlemen elect to conduct business 
Bogl their Hats on. But whilit this privilege is enjoyed 
and largely taken advantage of, itis cpm woe eye to- 

sitting tion, .A member who crossed foe 
with his hat on would be howled at with at a espec: 
fervour of indignation which members reserve for these 


breaches of e tte, “A member sitting in a corner 


soat below the gangway, and desiring to speak to a 
member at the other corner, may not lean across the 
space with his hat on, but must make the movement 
uneovered. ” 

0. B.—Frogs and tyede are called amphibians because 
they live a Pans Hfe—both ou land and in water. 
Their eggs look like little lumps of jelly much like the 
white of a hen's egg with a black epeck in each They 
are generally found in bunches fastened to graes or 
sticksin the water near the shore. The black +pecke- 
are the real egg#, and the jelly keeps them rae and 

ives food to the young when The eggs of tree 

and of toads lock much the same, only the first 

are described as a laid separately instead of in 

bunches, and the second are fastened wgether in strings: 
—sometbing like a string of beads. 


8. C. 0.—Place the parchment face downward upon 
@ clean of blotting @ paper ; beat up toa clear 
froth with a few dro -~ of olive off the whites of several 
fresh cree. ’ and with the fingers epread this over the 
back of the sheet, and rub it in untill the parchment 
becomes uniformly soft and ‘cover i then spread it 
out as smoothly as posaible, ore t with a _. of 
oiled silk, goog ft a piece of smooth 
it aside in a cool with a weight on the hoes oF 


twenty-four houre; hp oe remove the board and silk, 


gover with a picos of fine linen cloth, and ress with 

g iton (not ‘too’ hot) until signs of 
wrinkles bave _imapesze the heat renders the 
albumen inzolable, and aot itable to change. 








Tuer ar Reapzr can be sent to any part of the 
worl halfpence Weekly ; or Quarteriy, 
ym ig Eightpence. The yearly subscrip! . 

thy Pat, inieluding Christmas Part, is 


fi 
eh nt Suftings and Eightpence, post-iree, 


Au Back Nemaxrs, Parts and Vouumes are in 
print, and may be had of any Booksallers, 


~—Part 482, Now Read ; boy 
rant reo, ieee. Also’ Vol. LX ik (be 
cloth, 4s. 

Tux INDEX ro Vot. LXVIIT. is now Ready; Prico 
One Penny, post-iree, Three- halfpence. 


Ac Lerrers To Bz ADDR®SSED TO THE Evirorn 
Loxpon ReaDEx, 26, Oatherine Street, Strand, 
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STRONG FEELINGS 


Tire force and range of the ball depends upon 
the amount of powder in the gun. Yes; and on 
the same principle when a man feels strongly he 
speaks strongly. Hedoesn’t stop to fit his words 
to their exact dictionary definitions. And quite 
right too. The only use of words is to express 
our thoughts, and if sometimes, under pressure, 
we fire off a phrase that whistles through the air 
like a chain-shot, why all the better. It helps 
break up the monotonous drip and drivel of our 
common talk. 

‘ You have worked a miracle for me,” says Mr. 
Joshua Lee. 

Now, of course, Mr. Lee doesn’t mean to say 
that anything beyond nature has been done for 
him, but—there, there, the best way to find out 
what he means is to read his letter. 

“In February, 1891,” he says, “I had an 


attack of influenza, which left me feeble and | 


prostrate. I was depressed in both body and 
mind. The influenza appeared to have caused 
another complaint even worse than. it was itself. 
{ had a foul taste in the mouth, and was con- 
stantly spitting up a thick, adhesive phlegm or 
mucus. My appetite failed absolutely, and I had 
no relish for food of any kind. Even when I 
took a little light nourishment to keep life in me 
it seemed to do me as much hurt as good. It 
caused pain at the pit of the stomach and distress 
and tightness at the chest. 

“ Perhaps the most alarming symptom was a 
nasty cough, which it.was impossible to allay or 
break up ; it troubled me day andnight. Indeed, 
I appeared to do nothing but cough and expecto. 
rate. I thought I should cast my life out of my 


body in that way. I had heavy night sweats, and ‘| 


felt upon the whole so weak and done for that I 
gave up hope of ever being any better. In plain 
English, I about made up my mind that I was 
going intoa consumption. I lost all my strength, 
and if I walked out a short distance I had to 
stand and support myself every now and then, or 
i should have fallen down in the street. 


“During the day I often had to lie down on 
the couch, being too weak even to sit up. It is 
hardly necessary for me to tell you that I made 
every effort to obtain relief by medicine and 


AND SHARP WORDS. 


medical treatment. But none of the many 
remedies I used had any good result: The dis- 
ease continued to prey upon me, and I continued 
to lose flesh and strength and vitality. 


“ T was in this deplorable and apparently hope- 
less state, when a little book came into my 
possession which gave a new turn to my thoughts 
about my case. My wife read the book, and told 
me the facts set forth in it. She said it contained 
proof that Mother Seigel’s Syrup had cured many 
cases like mine, and strongly urged me to give it 
atrial. I assented, and she got me a bottle from 
Mr. W. Sherratt, chemist, in.Queen’s Road. 

“When I had taken one bottle of this medicine 
| I felt myself improving ; my appetite was better, 
and light food agreed with me. I kept on taking 
it, and soon the cough and night sweats ceased, 
and I gained strength daily. You must remember, 
however, that 1 had sunk so low that it took a 
little time to set me squarely on-my feet; but 
when I had tised six bottles of the Syrup / 
was healthy and strong as ever, and able to resume 
my business. 


“ Since that day (I began taking the Syrup in 
December, 1891) I have been in the best of 
health. I tell everybody that you, by means of 
your wonderful remedy, have worked a miracle 
Jor me. (Signed) Joshua Lee, 3, Sutherland 
Street, Queen’s Road, Miles Platting, Manchester, 
| June 25th, 1894.” 


Such a cure, so speedy and so radical, deserves 
strong words—perhaps the word “ miracle,” after 
we understand what was really accomplished by 
the medicine. Mr. Lee did not have true con- 
sumption, but he had that cunning imitation and 
counterfeit of it, indigestion and dyspepsia. The 
cough, the night sweats, &c., all accompany con- 
sumption, They also often attend indigestion 
and dyspepsia. The difference is, that in the 
latter case the substance of the lungs is not yet 
wasted by the real tuberculous action. Yet 
dyspepsia often runs into consumption. It is 
always troublesome—always dangerous. Don't 
trust ‘it—don't trifle with it. Onthe first appear- 
ance of such symptoms as Mr. Lee describes, 
resort to the remedy 4e would have used sooner 
| if he had known of it sooner. 
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